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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



Educational planning in multi-ethnic and multicultural societies 

In June 2003, IIEP organized its annual Policy Forum, this year to 
discuss the impact of increasingly multi-ethnic and multicultural 
societies on education in general and the implications for educational 
planning in particular. 

At the turn of the millennium, the great majority of countries 
worldwide can be characterized as multi-ethnic or multicultural 
societies. Countries are either multi-ethnic because their societies 
are naturally composed of different ethnic groups (majority and 
minority groups, including indigenous populations), or because they 
have experienced long-standing migration. More recently, in the 
context of globalization and regional integration, the world has seen 
an acceleration of migration, both voluntary and forced. Among the 
voluntary are labour migration and subsequent family reunification. 

Education systems within any country have been planned and 
constructed to forge identities and foster loyalties, but schools also 
have the potential of either easing or exacerbating ethnic conflict 
through the way it is organized and delivered to different ethnic 
groups. The school is where life chances are distributed - often 
unequally - and thus may either favour or hamper social mobility of 
different ethnic groups. The school is also the place where ‘socially 
constructed’ attitudes towards other ethnic groups may be either 
formed or reassessed and its functioning thus determines the rules 
of ethnic interaction. 
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This is why the Policy Forum explored three different models of 
organizing education systems for addressing ethnic and cultural 
diversity in terms of their intellectual roots and philosophy, as well 
as their principles of organization and implementation: (a) the 
integration model whereby students are enrolled in the same universal 
system and where individual merit decides personal future; (b) the 
multicultural model whereby diverse groups - both migrant and 
indigenous - cultivate differences within the same unitary system in 
terms of language of instruction and ethnically sensitive content; and 
(c) the parallel model whereby different segments of the school 
system are designed to cater to different linguistic or ethnic groups. 

There are three particular areas where policy-makers and 
educational planners can make a difference in the context of multi- 
ethnicity. They relate to educational content, language policy and 
teacher training. 

With regard to educational content, the Policy Forum discussed 
whether there should be a single universal set of content for all 
students, or if there is room for specificity of content relating to the 
various ethnic groups. Also, content may be constructed and taught 
in such a manner that it is both comprehensive to diverse cultures 
and a challenge to common stereotypes. Curriculum may be 
constructed through a centrally steered process that involves 
consultations with both communities and stakeholders to various 
degrees. 

The status of languages of instruction, which may be the same as 
the official or one of the minority languages, or both (bilingual 
education) was also examined. Decisions are usually taken on broad 
political grounds, but they affect both the learning and achievement 
of students and thus have an impact on the equality of educational 
opportunity as well as for equity on the labour market. 
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Different approaches of teacher education and training were also 
presented. Teachers need to be qualified and sensitized to cultural 
diversity and different learning styles. In other words, they need to 
be prepared for teaching in an environment that is very different 
from the one in which they themselves went to school, and one that 
is continually adapting to the changing demography. Teachers need 
to be enabled to cope with cultural diversity and prepared for the 
leading role of mediation that they will often have to play in a 
situation of potential conflict and interaction between students. 

Finally, outside the classroom, schools are implanted in a specific 
local, cultural and national environment. Educational planners may 
have an impact on the social, ethnic and cultural composition of 
schools through policies relating to school choice and funding 
schemes such as formula-funding (targeting ethnic groups). 

This forum provided the opportunity to open up a dialogue 
between national policy-makers and academic experts on 
multicultural education from both developing and industrialized 
countries and brought out enriching experiences for a better 
communication between both worlds in the interest of education 
systems. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Gudmund Hernes 



Humans thrive on differences - on everything from dissimilarity 
between men and women to varieties of foods, from range of 
architectural styles to the multiplicity of musical expressions. Yet 
differences are not only a source of appreciation, but also of 
discrimination; not just causes of delight and enjoyment, but also of 
clash and conflict. 

Take the following two stories as expressions of these divergent 
modes of reaction to differences between social groups, which can 
be manifest in many ways, from language to skin colour. The first is 
taken from The Old Testament and describes the aftermath of an 
armed conflict. The Gileadites defeated the Ephraimites who were 
forced across the rapids of the river Jordan. In the Book Judges (12: 
5-6) the ensuing destiny of the fugitives is described thus: 

5: And the Gileadites took the passages of Jordan before the 
Ephraimites: and it was so, that when those Ephraimites which 
were escaped said, Let me go over; that the men of Gilead said 
unto him, Art thou an Ephraimite? If he said, Nay; 

6: Then said they unto him, Say now Shibboleth: and he said 
Sibboleth: for he could not frame to pronounce it right. Then they 
took him, and slew him at the passages of Jordan: and there fell at 
that time of the Ephraimites forty and two thousand. 
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Since then a shibboleth is taken to mean a word, a phrase, a usage 
or a custom that can be used to distinguish people into different 
groups, classes or cultures, into insiders or outsiders. 

The other story is about the Parsis, the followers of the prophet 
Zarathustra. When they were prosecuted in their homeland Persia a 
millennium ago, they set sail for the shores of India to preserve their 
identity, religion and culture. A few boatloads of them landed at 
Sanjan, some 100 kilometres north of present-day Mumbai, and has 
since then been a group set apart from their surrounding groups. 
According to the legend, on learning of their arrival a Hindu ruler 
sent them a bowl full of milk to let them know that there was no 
room for them. The Parsis, however, returned the milk, but with a 
golden ring in it to suggest that they would enrich their land of 
adoption without disturbing it. 

These ancient stories in many ways condense both the 
predicaments and challenges of modern societies as well. For modern 
societies are societies with multiple identities. They can be based on 
race or religion, on ethnicity or nationality, on language or locality. 
They can have emerged from old-established indigenous peoples 
redefining their past and present, and resurrecting languages that 
are different from the national, such as the Sami people of Norway 
or the Basques in France. Or they can have emerged from the legion 
newcomers who have created new minorities within old national 
boundaries - newcomers that bring not just their labour power and 
skills, but also their mindsets and self-perceptions which may differ 
from those of their country of adoption, and for which they demand 
space - rather than being absorbed in the great melting pot. 

Sometimes the mingling of identities makes for enrichment and 
added variety. Globalization and the concurrent migration can free 
people from the tyranny of geography and enrich societies in many 
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ways; perhaps this is illustrated most simply in the many different 
‘ethnic foods’ that can be found in capitals around the world - Chilean 
wine, Italian pasta, Japanese sushi, Indian curry, Chinese sweet-and- 
sour chicken, Mexican enchiladas, Lebanese mezze - or in other 
cultural expressions, such as Thai boxing, Argentinian tango, Indian 
yoga, Chinese Qi Gong exercises. These are just a few examples of 
how cross-fertilization can revitalize cultures from within and 
without, and at the same time illustrate that cultures are not just cut 
in stone, but rather like basins that can be supplied and changed from 
many sources. 

Yet at the same time integrating the new elements or their human 
carriers is also troublesome - and sometimes old tensions may flare 
with unexpected explosiveness, as seen in former Yugoslavia in the 
1990s. Societies with multiple identities may have overlapping and 
partly conflicting subdivisions - and the import of new identities may 
question or enhance the validity of old, as when the freedom of 
religious expression for Muslims, and the carrying of scarves, may 
trigger new discussions on gender identity and equality or even of 
the implications of citizenship - i.e. the mix of rights, obligations 
and protection from the state. 

The arenas where the issues of identity and diversity are first 
faced, are generally schools. Education is a universal right and is 
provided in some form or another by all states, but how it is to be 
done - when groups are mixed and identities multiple - has no single 
answer. 

It is an interesting historical fact that education systems to no 
small extent became a state responsibility when states engaged 
themselves in broad political programmes to remake themselves into 
homogenous entities with citizens with a shared past - often based 
on a history constructed on dramatic and defining events, such as 
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great victories, and often with a shared language that did not exist as 
a standardized body but had to be created as well. Similarly, many 
states tried to impose a religious homogeneity, sometimes achieved 
by forced conversions or evictions. The common denominator for 
such endeavours was often nation-building. 

The nation state - as an organizing principle for citizenship, 
belonging and identity - is a relatively recent phenomenon in human 
history (just a few hundred years old), yet a very successful one. The 
paramount international organization is called the ‘United Nations’. 
Individual states are its members - their number has been steadily 
increasing. 

Within all states, education systems have been planned and 
constructed to forge identities and foster loyalties. But schools have 
also become a battleground for groups with divergent aspirations or 
conflicting ambitions. Over recent years, the potential for such 
discords and clashes has intensified within the context of newly 
affirmed or ‘reconstructed’ ethnical identities. First, new boundaries 
have not obliterated old conflicts. Both the fall of communism and 
the dissolution of older states, not only within the former Soviet 
Union, but also in Yugoslavia, have resulted in an eruption of wars 
based on nationalist, ethnic and cultural claims for self-determination. 

Second, in the developing world, new states have faced internal 
tensions that have often flared up as violent conflicts because of 
borders established by colonial powers crossed with older tribal, 
ethnic, linguistic and religious boundaries. The notion, and 
sometimes illusion, underlying the formation of European nation 
states - i.e. that the existence of common schools is a unifying driving 
force - has not always been realized in former colonies either. Hence, 
ethnically and culturally generated loyalties have been mobilized in 
support of conflicting territorial claims. Most developing countries 
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in Africa as well as in south and south-east Asia are constantly 
confronted with challenges of ethnic and cultural diversity. 

Third, many countries that have only recently been formed are 
fully engaged by the double challenge of building a nation, whilst 
preventing potential ethnic conflicts. Consequently, they must strike 
a balance between the acceptance of distinctive cultural expressions 
of particularities, and the establishment of an integrative common 
framework of values, symbols and objectives for development. 

In 1983, minority opposition groups in as many as forty-one states 
gave way to violence, whereas in 1996 this number increased to 
seventy-four violent political conflicts of ethnic origin. Indeed, the 
great majority of the current major armed conflicts take place within, 
and not between, countries. 

Globalization itself has a prominent demographic aspect: People 
are on the move as never before in human history. The number of 
those living outside their country of birth has jumped from 70 million 
thirty years ago to 185 million today - not just opening opportunities 
for self-realization, but also often resulting in social tensions, political 
stress and strong feelings. Certain countries, which had originally 
been founded as immigrant societies, now witness a reversal of the 
general trend towards desegregation. 

Hence it is sometimes claimed that the nation state, with a 
homogenous population that corresponds to a territorial unit, is 
becoming more of an exception than a rule. Others express the fear 
that both new and old multi-ethnic and multicultural societies do not 
necessarily develop into a melting pot, but may instead generate 
friction and heat that can turn into a social meltdown. In this context, 
education is seen both as a remedy and an institution for training 
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people how to live together. Yet it is also a policy area of contention, 
itself generating conflicts. 

However, it is important not to address this new diversity solely 
as a problem, difficulty or trouble. Cultural diversity can also amplify 
the appreciation of human variation and increase possibilities for both 
cultural enrichment and creativity, as is illustrated in the culinary 
example given above. Whatever the underlying rationale, no country 
whose policies are now challenged, either by groups with a long 
indigenous history or by recent migrants, can avoid dealing with this 
issue within its educational system, whether by default or by design. 

The acuteness of this challenge, combined with the actuality of 
new opportunities, is the reason for which the International Institute 
for Educational Planning chose to celebrate its 40th Anniversary by 
organizing a Policy Forum on ‘Planning for diversity: education in 
multi-ethnic and multicultural societies’. The proceedings of this 
Policy Forum are presented in this volume. 

The first part set out to paint the general picture. What trends, 
tendencies and forces are at work? What is the population dynamic 
of globalization? What determines the ethnic composition and 
cultural diversity of countries worldwide? How do demographic 
changes alter public sentiments and ideologies, and what are their 
effects? How do institutional arrangements - such as the relative 
weight of market-generated income, as compared to publicly provided 
welfare benefits - affect reactions to newcomers? 

The second session explored the potential effects of education 
systems on ethnic relations and cultural diversity. Do education 
systems help people live together peacefully, or do they as often 
exacerbate conflicts? How do the broad international frameworks 
for human rights in general harmonize with the specific rights of the 
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ethnic minorities or religious groups? What conflicts may arise 
between the entitlement of minorities to self-determination and the 
right of states to organize their particular education system and 
demand equal allegiance from the citizens it protects? How are the 
rights of groups to be balanced against the rights of individuals? 
According to the United Nations Charter “all peoples have the right 
to self-determination” - but the term ‘peoples’ is still left undefined. 

The third topic for the Policy Forum was how to address ethnic 
and cultural diversity Three models were presented and explored in 
terms of their intellectual roots and philosophy, as well as the 
principles of organization and implementation. These general models 
were illustrated in concrete terms by the following cases: (a) the 
integrative model by which students are enrolled in the same universal 
system and where individual merit decides personal prospects - 
France provides a case in point; (b) the multicultural model by which 
diverse groups - both migrant and indigenous - cultivate differences 
within the same unitary system in terms of language of instruction 
and ethnically sensitive content - Canada and Mexico would be 
examples; and (c) the parallel model by which different segments of 
the school system are designed to cater to different linguistic or ethnic 
groups - Cameroon would be a case in point. The specific merits of 
these systems, the problems they face and the tensions they generate 
were addressed. 

Whatever the organization of the education system, a number of 
specific prominent structural challenges are to be addressed within 
the contemporary global/national environment - and they must 
constantly be dealt with by educational policy-makers and planners. 

At the international level, new media with a global reach have 
changed the world of the young - but in contradictory ways. On the 
one hand, an international youth culture with common elements cuts 
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across all boundaries (e.g. Hollywood movies, MTV, Nintendo games, 
etc.). Moreover, norms for educational delivery and quality are also 
increasingly standardized and international. This is partly based on 
international agreements, such as the Bologna process, but also more 
informally by emulation, illustrated by the open MIT courseware 
initiative, which makes the comparison of educational content 
possible. Common educational norms are also promulgated by 
international research, (e.g. PISA studies) which not only highlight 
contrasts, but also sometimes render differences in achievements 
politically painful. 

On the other hand, new media technologies, through satellites 
and cable networks, also mean that different ethic and cultural groups 
can stay in touch with their language or country of origin. And any 
group can watch home movies by way of videos or DVDs, or through 
access to home Internet web sites and thus so to speak reside within 
its own ‘home’ culture and environment even though living abroad. 

In short, identity - both when it is exposed to homogenizing and 
diversifying influences - is increasingly mediated and conditioned 
by mass-communications technology. 

Yet migrants, of course, also live in communities. At the local level, 
they bring their own mindset with them when they move abroad - a 
mindset that may differ considerably from what is usually observed 
among the majority of students. Yet their ways of thinking and their 
modes of behaviour interact with the local culture in which they are 
embedded, and may even alter the local value systems of schools and 
around schools. Educational planners who operate at the micro-level 
have to take such changes, indeed the general fluidity and also 
possible conflicts, into account when designing policies and planning 
procedures. 
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The first half of the Policy Forum, therefore, focused on what is 
happening at the global, education-system and school levels, what 
has been attempted and achieved in terms of policy, as well as what 
must be addressed in the future. The second half examined different 
tools at the disposal of educational policy-makers and planners in 
dealing with issues of multi-ethnicity, multiculturalism and multiple 
identities, examining both what may work and what can be done. 

It follows from the duality of the perspective presented initially 
that diversity cannot and should not be addressed just as problems, 
difficulties and troubles - diversity also makes for an enhanced sense 
of identity, amplified appreciation of human variation and expanded 
possibilities for cultural combinatorics and creativity. 

One of the most important issues to be addressed by policy-makers 
and planners in a multi-ethnic and multicultural context is that of 
educational content. A key question is whether there should be a 
single universal roster of content for all students, or if there is room 
for specificity of content tailored to the various ethnic groups within 
a school. Moreover, content may be constructed and taught to 
simultaneously embrace diverse cultures and yet challenge common 
stereotypes. Curriculum may be designed through centrally steered 
- yet on a consulting basis - community groups and stakeholders, or 
it may be delegated to local authorities and schools under general 
guidelines. What is done and what works? 

A second aspect examined was the status of languages of 
instruction. What are the relative merits of immersing minorities in 
the majority language as compared to teaching it as a second language? 
Decisions on such issues are usually taken on broad political grounds, 
but they affect both the learning possibilities and achievement levels 
of students. Hence they have an impact on equality of educational 
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opportunity, equity in the labour market and cultural diversity and 
identity. 

The third instrument for policy-making is teacher education and 
training. How are teachers trained (or re-trained), to what extent 
and in what way are they sensitized to cultural diversity and different 
learning styles? In other words, how can teachers be prepared for 
teaching in an environment that is very different from the one in 
which they themselves were educated? More than that, for an 
environment that is continually being modified by the changing 
demography? What types of alternative content and training methods 
are most appropriate for teachers to cope with cultural diversity and 
to prepare them for the leading role in mediation between cultures 
that they often have to play in situations that may also have the 
potential for conflict but also collaboration and intermingling 
between students? 

Finally, educational planners have to look outside the classroom, 
at the broader local, cultural and national environment in which 
schools are lodged. In other words, how they can affect the 
acquisition of knowledge, attitudes and skills by their impact on the 
social organization of schools. For example, how can they affect the 
social, ethnic and cultural composition of students? How can the 
parents’ choice of schools for their children be influenced? How can 
funding schemes such as formula-funding (targeting ethnic groups) 
affect the recruitment from different ethnic groups? How can schools 
bring parents and the local community into the act? 

The final session at the Policy Forum attempted a synthesis of the 
different topics, under the heading: ‘Learning to plan together’. It 
was facilitated by widely experienced educational planners with a 
close association to IIEP: two former directors (Hans Weiler and 
Jacques Hallak) and one former trainee who has also served as a 
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Minister of Education (Ambassador Zeineb Faiza Kefi). They placed 
the general discussion in a broader perspective (such as cultures of 
knowledge), more directly in relation to current issues in educational 
planning. 

The twin focuses of the Policy Forum were the problems and 
possibilities posed for educational planning, management and policy- 
making by countries that at the same time are becoming more alike 
through globalization and modern mass media, yet more internally 
diverse and complex by migration and relocation. It is our hope that 
the papers presented and the perspectives discussed will provide 
constructive inputs for the many concrete decisions that all 
UNESCO’s Member States increasingly face, overlapping and 
contrasting identities of ethnicity, religion, origin and citizenship - 
all to be forged into personal destiny and social history. 
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CHAPTER 1. THE CHANGING MAP: FROM NATION 
STATES TO MULTI-ETHNIC AND 
MULTICULTURAL SOCIETIES 

Christine Inglis 



Introduction 

The emergence over the last one and a half centuries of mass 
education systems, often based on compulsory schooling and state 
support, has coincided with major political, economic and social 
changes. It has also coincided with major changes in the ethnic 
diversity of societies linked to shifting national boundaries as well as 
extensive international migration. The interrelationships between 
these changes are complex but must be addressed since educational 
policy-makers are continually confronted by calls to align educational 
objectives and outcomes with domestic political, economic and social 
objectives. 

This chapter outlines the changing patterns and dynamics of ethnic 
diversity over the last century with particular emphasis on the 
significant contribution of migration to the growth of multi-ethnic 
populations. This demographic diversity is what is often meant when 
describing states as ‘multicultural’. Ethnic diversity is not, in itself, a 
modern phenomenon. The historically varied policy responses of 
states and governments to ethnic diversity reflect normative and 
ideological views about the nature of the state and ways of 
maintaining social stability and avoiding social conflict. These 
responses provide the context and framework for the development 
of specific educational policies and programmes. Three models of 
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government responses to ethnic diversity are described before 
sketching major phases in changing migration and policy responses 
since the 19th century: the years before the Second World War, the 
post-Second World War period and developments since the mid- 
1970s. Often described as the Age of Migration, developments in this 
last phase are increasingly calling into question established policy 
responses to diversity. 

Three models of state responses to diversity 

The most extreme response by states to ethnic minorities is to 
exclude them physically (as well as socially) from the state, as occurs 
with policies of repatriation, ethnic cleansing and apartheid. Given 
the ethical and practical limitations of such responses, most states 
and societies adopt mechanisms for coexisting with, and 
incorporating, ethnic minorities. Despite the influence of diverse 
socio-historical patterns of inter-ethnic contact and relations, three 
broad models exist: assimilationism, differentialism and 

multiculturalism. 1 

The normative underpinning of ‘assimilationism’ is that the 
minority individuals should merge or ‘disappear’ into the majority 
society. Given this ideological statement, which also implicitly assumes 
that assimilation will occur, not least because of the presumed 
superior benefits of the existing society, specific policies catering 
for the needs of the minority are rare and confined to the early stages 
of settlement. Indeed, the universalist principles often underlying 
this ideology deny that special provisions should be made for 
particular groups. This model has been favoured by nation states 
constructed on the basis of a dominant ethnic group or ‘nation’, and 



1. For a more detailed discussion of each model and its related descriptive-demographic, 
policy-programmatic and ideological -normative features, see Inglis (1996). 
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states based on extensive immigration such as the United States and 
Australia. 

‘Differentialism’, in contrast, starts from the assumption that social 
conflict is best avoided by allowing the diverse ethnic minorities to 
maintain their social and cultural practices while participating in the 
larger society. The state’s policy response is typically passive toleration 
of the difference as it does not become involved in supporting the 
diverse and parallel institutional structures developed by the minority 
to maintain themselves and their culture. However, the state’s 
‘neutrality’ disappears when it perceives a need to ‘control’ behaviours 
viewed as threatening the state’s viability or existence. These may 
range from criminal activities to educational curriculum or teacher 
recruitment. Differentialism characterized multi-ethnic empires 
such as the Roman or Austro-Hungarian. It was also a response 
favoured by the British and Dutch colonial administrators in South- 
East Asia concerned with economic gains for their country. 
Differentialism fits well with situations where the financial and other 
resources to support more active state involvement are limited. 

The third model of ‘multiculturalism’ differs from both the 
preceding models since it is predicated on the need for state support 
of ethnic diversity. This may involve allocation of specifically targeted 
resources and institutional reform reflecting the view that diversity 
is a legitimate part of society. Going further, the normative model 
accepts that maintenance of cultural practices and values should not 
cause the marginalization and exclusion of the minority groups from 
full participation in the society. This policy response with its 
ideological view that diversity is an asset and benefit to society has 
only emerged in recent times and has close links to the existence of 
activist states with a social-welfare orientation. 
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These three models have the limitations associated with all efforts 
to categorize and construct ideal typologies. Within society, different 
levels or sectors of government may adopt different approaches 
reflecting the different timing in their responses to ethnic diversity. 
The actual policy responses will also be extensively influenced by 
historical context and contemporary experience. That said, these 
three models, especially in their normative-ideological form, play an 
important role in defining popular, as well as political, discourse 
within societies and states. The following examination of recent 
phases in patterns of inter-ethnic contact illustrates some of this 
complexity. 

Major phases in ethnic diversity since the late nineteenth century 

Reconfiguring ethnic diversity before the Second World War 

The century prior to the Second World War was characterized by 
major changes in the patterns of ethnic diversity in states. The 
changing political boundaries of states with the consolidation of 
European nation states and the dissolution of the Austro-Hungarian 
and Ottoman empires resulted in changing ethnic populations within 
the new states. Elsewhere, migration contributed to ethnic diversity 
as millions left Europe to settle in the new nations being created in 
the Americas and Australasia. Extensive Asian emigration from China 
and India was directed to these areas as well as to the European 
colonies in Asia and Africa. Patterns of ethnic diversity also became 
more complex as colonial administrations brought together 
previously autonomous societies and states. British India and the 
Netherlands East Indies each brought into the one society and state 
many hundreds of different linguistic groups. 

In this phase, assimilationism was the major model adopted by 
the emerging nation states in Europe and the new world. Its emphasis 
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on minorities acquiring the culture of the new society fitted with 
the nation builders’ emphasis on the superiority of their nation’s 
culture and society. By contrast, in the colonies in Asia and Africa, 
colonial administrations relied extensively on indigenous elites and 
were more committed to profiting financially from the colonies than 
investing in social and educational change. In these circumstances, 
differentialism was the model most frequently adopted. The colonial 
administrator, Furnivall’s description of the plural society as one 
where ethnic groups only encountered each other in the market 
place illustrates well the extent to which differentialism operated in 
many colonies (Furnivall, 1948). 

Changing patterns of ethnic diversity after the Second World War 

Political changes in Europe and the former colonies were major 
factors affecting ethnic diversity and relations after the Second World 
War. In Europe, substantial migration was associated with border and 
regime change. There was also continuing emigration to various parts 
of the ‘new’ world as individuals sought to escape wartime 
devastation. With the recovery of the European economies the major 
industrial countries of Western Europe sought to increase their labour 
force through migration from the less developed regions of Europe 
and former colonies. Colonial emigration was also linked to the 
gaining of independence by former colonies. By 1984, 85 former 
colonies had gained their independence and had become involved 
in the process of nation building which often involved them in 
directly confronting the issue of ethnic diversity as they sought to 
incorporate diverse, long-established ethnic groups as well as more 
recent immigrants who had followed the colonial administrations. 

Especially in the former colonies, efforts to construct nations 
out of diverse ethnic groups were often associated with the 
identification of core dimensions of a new national culture, ideology 
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and language which all ethnic groups were expected to adopt in a 
process of assimilation. In Indonesia, this involved promulgating the 
principles of Pancha Sila and the construction of a new national 
language, Bahasa Indonesia. Sometimes in the interests of nation 
building, assimilation was enforced with bans placed on the use of 
ethnic minority languages in the public sphere. As former colonies 
moved to favour policies of assimilation, in Europe, countries such 
as Germany developed differentialist policy models to guide relations 
with the ethnic minority labour migrants. Underlying this response 
was a concern to ensure that the migrants, and their children, could 
be repatriated when their labour was no longer required. 

The age of migration 

Political and economic changes in the last quarter of the twentieth 
century have been widely identified as producing a ‘sea change’ in 
the nature of international migration and patterns of inter-ethnic 
relations (Castles and Miller, 1993; Kritz et al, 1992; Stahl et al, 1993). 
To describe the world as being ‘on the move’ is certainly more 
accurate than at any earlier period of history. Prior to describing the 
major features of these trends it is important to consider the role of 
political developments and globalization on them. 

Regime and political change 

Political change resulting from the break up of the Soviet empire 
and the end of Russian influence in Eastern Europe has created 
significant flows of ethnic minority populations in Europe and central 
Asia. The disintegration of the former Yugoslavia highlights the impact 
of contested efforts to create new states on both internal ethnic 
relations and the creation of international refugee flows. At the same 
time, the end of the Cold War and the declining super-power interest 
in controlling client regimes in Africa, Asia and elsewhere has led to 
often bloody conflicts resulting from attempts at regime change, 
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especially in situations where the colonial legacy of ethnic diversity 
was not satisfactorily resolved. Even where, as in South Africa or Hong 
Kong, a change in political regime has occurred relatively peacefully, 
there has been a significant emigration of highly skilled, wealthy 
individuals. Other political processes, which have resulted in 
increasing opportunities for migration, involve the establishment of 
supranational entities such as the European Union. The events of 
11 September 2001 and the promulgation of a ‘war against terrorism’ 
have introduced different political processes. Most significant from 
the perspective of inter-ethnic relations is the impact of these events 
on ethnic groups linked in public discourse to terrorist groups. 

Globalization and increasing international 

inter-connectedness and interdependence 

Since the 1970s and 1980s the term ‘globalization’ has been used 
to describe the effects of major political and economic changes, 
combined with technological innovation, in a manner seen as 
increasing international interconnectedness and interdependence. 
The impact of globalization is felt not only in major financial centres 
but, also, in geographically remote regions of the world previously 
insulated from major international developments. Globalization 
involves change in three key areas: economic, cultural and political. 
Economic changes include economic growth outside Europe and 
North America following the oil crisis of the mid-1970s. The resultant 
demand for labour in countries in the Middle East, Japan and newly 
industrialized economies in Asia and elsewhere has led to extensive 
labour migration. At the same time, industrial restructuring in 
European and other countries shifting from labour-intensive to 
service- and capital-intensive economies has created increased 
demand for skilled labour to staff these new industries. A somewhat 
different effect is associated with the growing economic strength of 
regions such as Scotland, Northern Italy or Aceh in Indonesia, which 
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has helped demands to regain or increase their autonomous identities. 
The economic impact of globalization thus extends from migration 
flows to inter-ethnic relations. 

Cultural changes linked to globalization relate to technical 
innovation and its contribution to increasing opportunities for 
international travel by reducing its length and costs as well as 
increasing the coverage of media and cultural forms. One dimension 
of the protests against globalization is the perception that it involves 
the expansion of a homogenous world culture linked to the economic 
dominance of a country such as the United States. However, there 
are counter trends since technological innovations now also provide 
options for local cultures to be promoted even among widely 
scattered, indigenous populations. At the same time, the expansion 
of the Internet and mobile phones allows individual migrants to retain 
contact with kin and home communities around the globe. One effect 
of these developments is to facilitate the flow of cultural patterns 
and social relations beyond state borders. 

Political changes associated with the growth of transnational 
corporations, supranational political groupings and the maintenance 
of individual cross-border networks are widely seen as further 
problematizing the ability of states to control key institutions involved 
in managing multi-ethnic societies such as citizenship, welfare rights 
and liberal democracy. Although the decline of state power may be 
overstated, these changes associated with globalization certainly 
render the task facing policy-makers far more complex. 

Implications of the changing context and nature of ethnic diversity 

Globalization has been variously seen as contributing to social 
and economic advancement or as the basis for exploitation and 
subjugation. The complexity of phenomena embraced by the term 
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‘globalization’ precludes such simple judgements. From the 
perspective of ethnic diversity and inter-ethnic relations the outcomes 
are often conflicting. The older assumed nexus between the 
ideological nation, the political state, the social community and 
physical territory is problematic, if not irreparably broken. State and 
individual views about the desirability of freedom of international 
movement coexist with concerns for greater control of the movement 
of those deemed to be potentially ‘undesirable’. In many countries 
which have undergone extensive economic restructuring involving 
the displacement of workers from declining industries and regions, 
political movements support new forms of racism targeting ethnic 
minorities. France, Austria and Australia are examples of countries 
where such groupings have gained substantial electoral support. Such 
movements can create a sense of alienation and dislocation among 
ethnic minorities. Especially where cultural differences coexist with 
material disadvantage, they provide a fertile ground for the 
development of ethno-nationalist movements, sometimes with a 
religious dimension. Even in societies where ethnic minority 
alienation is less evident, the participation of minority individuals in 
diasporic networks of kin and communities can produce tension 
especially when membership in the nation state is couched in highly 
exclusive, assimilationist terms. 

The extent of international population flows 

While the actual or relative size of ethnic minority populations is 
not the sole factor affecting relations between groups, it is a very 
important dimension, especially where there has been substantial 
migration. Flistorical information on the extent of immigration is 
problematic but so too are precise figures on the extent of 
contemporary international migration. Definitions vary of who 
should be counted, and states have varying levels of interest and 
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effectiveness in collecting data which include permanent and 
temporary, legal and illegal residents. The most complete set of 
comparable data is collected by the OECD group of 30 industrialized 
countries which have a particular interest in migration because of its 
ability to address labour market shortages, and also because their 
relative wealth acts as a magnet for migrants from poorer countries. 
Between 1980 and 1999 OECD data shows that virtually all OECD 
countries experienced substantial increases in the inflows of migrants 
although there were variations in the extent and characteristics of 
these flows (OECD, 2001: 18). By the end of the 1990s in the European 
economic area and Japan, 5.4 per cent and 1.3 per cent respectively 
of their populations were foreign nationals. Larger still, although not 
always able to be precisely documented, was the percentage of 
foreign-born in their populations. In the major countries of 
permanent immigration settlement (the United States, Canada and 
Australia) the percentage of foreign-born in their populations 
increased to 10.4 per cent, 17.4 per cent and 23.6 per cent respectively 
(OECD, 2003: 12). 

Certain features distinguish the current international migration 
patterns from earlier movements and highlight the active role of states 
in attracting migrants. 

The growth of permanent and temporary highly skilled labour 
migration 

In nations of immigrants, traditional forms of migration based on 
family reunification are increasingly being supplemented by 
economically linked migration, as countries concerned about labour 
market shortages (resulting from economic restructuring and 
demographic changes involving declining birth rates and rapidly 
ageing populations) use migration to address these shortages. Even 
countries not committed to permanent immigration are increasing 
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opportunities for the entry of temporary migrants to overcome 
shortages in their labour markets. While such schemes for agricultural 
and low-skilled labour are not new, what is a major innovation is the 
focus on attracting highly skilled workers in the health sector and 
other areas of short supply - such as information technology. 
Government policy changes to allow temporary workers to reside 
for periods in excess of one year and to bring their families with them 
are also being encouraged by multi-national companies wishing to 
import their own skilled workers and managers to work in their local 
branches. The frequency of long-term residence among temporary 
migrants increases the likelihood that workers will bring their 
immediate families, including children, with them. The growing 
willingness of states to allow their citizens to have dual or multiple 
nationality is also closely associated with government strategies to 
attract foreign workers and, at the same time, to maintain links with 
their own migrant populations. 

These changes favouring growing numbers of temporary migrants 
are also evident in countries which traditionally emphasized the 
importance of permanent immigrant settlement. The extent of this 
change is evident in the way Australia, since the end of the 1990s, has 
been admitting more long-term temporary residents than permanent 
settlers. This is a major innovation for a country which, since the 
nineteenth century, eschewed temporary migration. The enabling 
changes in migration policy are part of an ongoing programme of 
economic restructuring designed to address the challenges posed by 
globalization: its inability to compete against manufacturing in low- 
wage countries in Asia and a desire to reduce its reliance on 
agricultural and mining exports. 
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The growth of educational migration 

Another increasingly significant form of temporary migration 
involves international study. Originally viewed as a way of providing 
assistance to countries with limited educational resources and 
developing cultural and social links, educational programmes for 
international students have become important sources of foreign 
exchange as education becomes a commodity to be sold alongside 
tourism or goods. A growing number of countries are expanding 
their efforts to attract foreign students and, in some cases, also 
provide them with special opportunities to convert from temporary 
to permanent resident status at the end of their courses. There is 
widespread variation in the origins and destinations of international 
students. Five countries with levels of more than 110 per 1,000 local 
students are Australia, Switzerland, Austria, the United Kingdom and 
Luxembourg (OECD, 2001: 99). The attraction for students and their 
families, who pay substantial sums of money to study elsewhere, 
include the opportunities to overcome limited educational access in 
their countries of origin, to acquire qualifications with an 
international status, and fluency in a major international language. 

The diversification of migrant origins 

Not only are migrants growing in numbers and bringing with them 
higher levels of education and new skills, they are also coming from 
an increasingly diverse range of countries. Traditional patterns of 
migration between countries that are in geographical proximity, or 
linked by historical ties of empire and earlier migrations, are being 
complemented by new patterns of migration as people from Asia, 
Africa, Central and Eastern Europe, as well as Latin America, join the 
flows of international movements to European OECD countries, the 
United States, Canada, Australia and New Zealand. One illustration 
of this change is the increasing number of countries that provide 
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25 or 50 per cent of the immigrants in individual OECD countries 
(OECD, 2001: 33) ( Table 1.1}. At the same time the flows are dynamic 
and the importance of particular source countries changes over time 
( Charts 1.1(a) to 1.1 (r)). 



Table 1.1 


Minimum number of countries of origin which 
represent a cumulative 25% and 50% of the total 
inflows of foreigners, 1990 and 1999 




1990 


1999 




25% 


50% 


25% 


50% 


Australia 


2 (28.6) 


6(54.8) 


2 (33.7) 


5 (52.3) 


Belgium 


3(29.7) 


7(51.6) 


2 (34.4) 


4(50.6) 


Canada 


3 (27.2) 


9(53.3) 


3 (29.4) 


10(51.8) 


Denmark 


5 (28.6) 


11 (50.8) 


4(27.3) 


10 (50.9) 


Finland 


1 (29.0) 


5 (50.9) 


1 (27.7) 


5 (52.9) 


France 


2 (31.0) 


6(51.4) 


2 (29.6) 


9(51.0) 


Germany 


2 (33.8) 


5(55.3) 


3 (28.7) 


9(50.1) 


Hungary 


1 (79.5) 


1 (79.5) 


1 (39-9) 


2(51.2) 


Italy 






3 (32.3) 


8(52.3) 


Japan 


2 (35.6) 


4(59.2) 


2 (41.3) 


3 (50.6) 


Luxembourg 


1 (36.4) 


3 (58.5) 


2 (36.0) 


4(53.3) 


Netherlands 


2 (27.2) 


6(52.2) 


5 (27.4) 


+15 


Norway 


4(30.3) 


9(52.2) 


2 (34.0) 


6(52.8) 


Portugal 






3 (30.1) 


6(55.6) 


Sweden 


3 (29.9) 


8(51.1) 


2 (25.8) 


9(50.7) 


Switzerland 


2 (35.2) 


4(53.5) 


2 (27.6) 


6(51.6) 


United Kingdom 


2 33.8) 


6(52.7) 


2 (28.2) 


6(53.6) 


United States 


1 (44.2) 


2 (51.7) 


2 (25.5) 


10(51.3) 



Note: numbers in brackets give the exact percentage of the number of countries indicated 
(cumulative flows as a per cent of total flows). 
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Again, globalization has played a part in the diversification. The 
search for suitable workers has encouraged governments to look 
beyond the traditional source countries. One of the best publicized 
examples was Germany’s recent attempt to attract some 20,000 IT 
workers, the majority of them from India. The spread of global culture 
is also alerting individuals outside traditional source areas to the 
attractions and potential of new migration destinations at the very 
time that technological innovations are making international travel 
cheaper, quicker and easier. Innovations such as the mobile phone, 
Internet and e-mail facilitate ongoing communications with family 
and friends in the country of origin. This eases the pain and difficulties 
of physical separation and also extends significant links across 
national boundaries. 

Forced, refugee migration 

More important than globalization in precipitating the flows of 
refugees and asylum seekers are political conflicts within and across 
national borders. Natural disasters can also result in substantial 
refugee flows. The end of the Cold War and the growing lack of 
stability in international relations have been associated with major 
political change and upheavals in Eastern Europe, Africa and Asia 
since the 1980s. Although UNEICR estimates that the number of 
refugees between 1997 and 2001 fell by 38 per cent in comparison 
with the period 1992-1997 there is little room for complacency 
(UNHCR, 2002: 24). The population described as being ‘of concern’ 
to the UNHCR in 2001 was 21.8 million persons, of whom 12 million 
are refugees (UNHCR, 2002: 23), (see Chart 1.2). While the number 
of those designated as ‘refugees’ has been fairly stable between 1997 
and 2001, the increase in reported asylum seekers has contributed 
to the growth of the population of concern to the UNHCR from 19.7 
to 21.8 million. 2 The highly volatile nature of conflict situations can 
result in very rapid changes to these statistics which, for example, 



2. This figure does not include Palestinians. 
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do not include the effects of more recent conflicts in the Middle 
East, Africa and Asia. 

As UNHCR notes, less-developed countries are both the major 
source and destination of refugees, asylum seekers and individuals 
displaced within their own countries. A key feature of refugee 
movements is that individuals are forced from their homes often at 
very short notice and in violent circumstances. The lack of 
predictability means that these flows are often much more difficult 
for policy-makers to prepare for than other forms of population 
movement. In 2001, Europe hosted 13 per cent fewer individuals of 
concern than in the previous year but, nevertheless, it was the second 
most significant host region after Asia and ahead of Africa at the end 
of the year ( Chart 1.3)- 

Children are a substantial part of these flows. In 2001, 5.5 million 
(32.9 per cent) of the population of concern were school-age 
children, and another (11.6 per cent) were under 5 years old. The 
highest proportions of school-age children, varying between 37 and 
39 per cent were in Africa and Central and South America. By contrast 
in Europe, North America and the Caribbean, children aged between 
5 and 17 were less than 20 per cent of the populations of concern 
(UNHCR, 2002: 35). 

Local responses to migration 

Evidence of increasing ethnic diversity is most evident in major 
urban centres. Cities provide a wider range of economic 
opportunities, support services and an extensive range of life-style 
choices. They thus constitute an obvious residential destination for 
migrants as well as for members of long-established territorially 
based ethnic minorities. The reaction to the presence of ethnic 
diversity in a neighbourhood and city is often diverse. 
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Negative concerns by majority groups often focus on the 
competition that minorities represent for jobs, housing, access to 
public space, and even the time of teachers in school classrooms. 
Concerns can exist about the costs they impose on publicly funded 
welfare and social services. Vague, but nevertheless strongly held 
fears also are linked to stereotypes and concerns about the threat 
posed to national identity by the new forms of cultural diversity. The 
present climate of international fear about terrorism has led to an 
unfortunate heightening of fear as the ‘others’ or ‘outsiders’ are 
increasingly represented as a source of physical danger. It has also 
provided legitimacy to those who espouse unfounded allegations 
about the anti-social behaviour of individuals and groups. 

More positive reactions by local populations, and especially the 
younger and better educated, focus on the increasing 
cosmopolitanism and wider cultural and social choices available in 
food, leisure and other areas of daily life. The advantages of migration 
identified by states and governments’ contributions to meeting labour 
market shortages, stimulating consumption and economic growth and 
expanding international trade and diplomatic links - as well as 
overcoming the ageing of the population - may be intellectually 
appreciated by the general population but they have less impact on 
their day-to-day lives. 

Government responses to migration and settlement 

Government policies towards the settlement and incorporation 
of ethnically diverse populations have an important role to play in 
responses to ethnic diversity. They reflect and mould popular 
responses through both what they do, and do not do. Differentialist 
policy responses to ethnic diversity often developed in states and 
societies that did not wish to incorporate ethnic minorities on a 
long-term basis. The reality, as many European states discovered, was 
that the so-called temporary or guest workers, often did remain. While 
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such differentialist policies may provide a material basis for 
coexistence, they are limited in the extent to which they can engender 
attachment and loyalty among the ethnic minority, especially when 
they are marginalized or in the lower social strata. Recognition of 
this underlay the emphasis of many immigrant nations on assimilation 
policies. However, the most striking trend in government policies in 
this third phase is the extent to which they are retreating from strong 
versions of assimilation policy. In the strong version, the assumed 
inevitability (and desirability) of assimilation means that there is no 
need for any policy intervention to assist incorporation. Even efforts 
to provide language classes for adults and children are considered 
unnecessary. The earlier experience of countries such as Australia 
and Canada as they abandoned assimilationism are now being 
increasingly explored by states that have begun to recognize the 
limitations and barriers to successful incorporation involved in such 
assimilation policies. 

Despite these difficulties, there is a growing state recognition that 
more rapid and, in the long run, less socially divisive incorporation 
can be achieved through pro-active policies to assist settlement and 
the realization of the goals of their migration programmes. Regardless 
of whether these new approaches will abandon assimilation as an 
ultimate objective, they are increasingly recognizing that assimilation 
is not easy for individuals without appropriate assistance and if there 
is continuing marginalization and disadvantage emanating from the 
larger society and its institutions. 

Much of the focus in public debate about the social integration of 
ethnic minorities has revolved around issues of cultural expression 
and maintenance. While such a focus is understandable given the 
symbolic and expressive significance involved in particular forms of 
cultural expression including language and religion, it is important 
also to recognize the concerns for equity and social equality among 
members of ethnic minorities. Overcoming discrimination and 
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inequality are of major importance for them and their children. 
Individuals and groups unable to achieve equal participation in social 
life through society’s regular institutional channels may well turn to 
alternative pathways and retreat into separatist groupings. An 
important element in the reform of policies catering for diversity must 
thus be to address questions of equity and social justice alongside 
those of cultural expression. In doing so, states are responding to 
the international instruments developed by bodies such as UNESCO 
to ensure individual rights to freedom of cultural, linguistic and 
religious expression. 

Whether even a more supportive programmatic form of 
assimilation is adequate to achieve social cohesion and the various 
economic objectives of policy-makers in the contemporary world is 
open to question. It is, after all, based on assumptions about the non- 
problematic existence of a homogeneous nation state and society. 
However, as the discussion of temporary migration and globalization 
highlighted, the social, cultural and geographical boundaries of states 
are increasingly porous. Extensive tourism and short-term business 
travel is being supplemented by a growth in longer-term temporary 
migration. There is also no guarantee that permanent residents will 
remain in their country of residence. Economic, life-style and family 
considerations can all lead citizens - migrant and native-born - to 
emigrate. Partially in recognition of this trend is the adoption by 
governments of provisions allowing dual citizenship both for the 
native- and foreign-born. This legal expression of transnationalism 
draws attention to the other forms of transnational ties now being 
recognized: political, economic, cultural and familial. The increasing 
involvement of individuals in such transnationalist linkages has the 
potential to change their expectations of institutions, including 
education, in their present countries of residence. 

Policy-makers are hence operating in a new international and 
national environment of ethnic diversity. The social expectations of 
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both ethnic minorities and majority populations are changing to 
reflect a greater desire to participate in the global, transnational 
world. These pressures are important drivers in the search for more 
adequate policy responses to diversity: multiculturalism is one effort 
to seek a new model. Criticisms of it are often based on interpreting 
it as another differentialist policy response to diversity. This ignores 
its agenda of not establishing parallel institutions but, rather, of 
reforming existing, unitary institutions to reflect the diversity in 
society. Although the effectiveness of such a response is unclear it 
certainly represents an effort to respond to the new challenges facing 
policy-makers. 

Conclusion: key challenges confronting policy-makers 

Given the attraction of international migration for both states and 
individuals, there is little likelihood of its imminent decline, although 
states seek to more actively control it. Educational planners are already 
aware of its effects on educational institutions. Teachers can no longer 
assume that all their students will be familiar with the language of 
instruction. They find students who bring with them a range of 
historical and cultural knowledge and practices not shared by children 
from the majority group. Many students also come with a range of 
personal experiences very different to that of children from the 
majority group. In the case of children from refugee or asylum-seeking 
families, these experiences all too often involve physical and 
psychological trauma. Both from the minority and majority groups 
there are calls for the teaching of languages other than the national 
language in the schools. 

In developing policy responses, policy-makers will need to 
consider certain key questions concerning changing agendas among 
key stakeholders, the commitment to existing ideological -normative 
models and the availability of resources. 
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Key stakeholders include members of the ethnic minorities, 
service providers and grass-roots workers and the mainstream 
society. In the new environment it is necessary to ask whether the 
agendas of the less educated and articulate ethnic minorities remain 
the focus of more recent, better-educated and confident migrants 
with different cultural and social resources: What aspects of cultural 
maintenance do they emphasize? What is their assessment of material 
disadvantage and discrimination? How do these judgements affect 
their views on appropriate forms of incorporation and identity? In 
the case of service providers and grass-roots workers, how may they 
be redefining the needs of the minority and their own professional 
role? There is evidence that teachers, health workers and managers 
have been changing their practices and pragmatically innovating in 
response to their ethnic minority students, patients and workers. 
Often supporting such changes are new occupational philosophies 
emphasizing child-centred education, or the desirability of human 
resource development in the labour force. Finally, in the case of the 
general public, to what extent do increasing opportunities to 
encounter ethnic diversity in the media, on holidays and in their own 
neighbourhoods, lead to greater acceptance of diversity? Is diversity 
being linked to fears about physical and socio-economic security? 

Any change in ideological -normative responses to ethnic diversity 
also has to be reviewed in relation to existing and often extremely 
powerful ideological models, as illustrated by the ongoing French 
debates about the acceptability of Muslim girls wearing headscarves 
in the secular state schools. Strongly expressed views about such 
principles can, however, coincide with innovation and shifts in actual 
practice by teachers and other key stakeholders, thereby increasing 
the potential for demonstrating that change may be less harmful than 
feared. 
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Ultimately, however, the effectiveness of any change in policy to 
respond to the changing extent and nature of ethnic diversity will 
depend on the allocation of adequate human and material resources. 
Without these, no model can be claimed to be implemented or actually 
evaluated. 

Chart 1.1 Changes in inflows of migrants by country of 
origin to selected OECD countries, 1990-1998 
and 1999 

1999 top 10 countries of origin as a percentage of total inflows 1 
1990-1998 annual average 2 , 1999 3 
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1. The figures in brackets are inflows, in thousands, in 1999. 

2. Annual average flows for the period 1990-1998 except for Australia (1990-1999), Denmark and 
the United States (1990-1997), Finland, Portugal and the United Kingdom (1992-1998). 

3. 1998 for Denmark and the United States; 2000 for Australia. 
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(d) France 4 




(e) Germany 




4. Data do not include EU citizens. 
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5. Former Yugoslavia, excluding Bosnia Herzegovina, from 1993 onwards. 
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(p) Switzerland 
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(r) United Kingdom 6 




Note: The top ten source countries are presented by decreasing order. Data for Australia, 
Canada and the United States refer to inflows of permanent settlers by country of birth, for 
France, Italy and Portugal to issues of certain types of permits. For the United Kingdom, the 
data are based on entry control at ports of certain categories of migrants. For all other countries, 
figures are from Population registers or Registers of foreigners. The figures for the Netherlands, 
Norway and especially Germany include substantial numbers of asylum seekers. 

Source: National Statistical Offices. 



6. Passengers, excluding European Economic Area nationals, admitted to the United 
Kingdom. Data only include certain categories of migrants: work permit holders, spouses 
and refugees (excluding residents returning on limiting leave or who previously settled). 
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Chart 1.2 Population of concern to UNHCR by category, 
2001 
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Chart 1.3 Population of concern to UNHCR by United 
Nations major area, 2001 
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CHAPTER 2. FOR BETTER OR WORSE: THE IMPACT OF 

EDUCATION ON SOCIETIES FACING DIVERSITY 

C.J. Daswani 



Introduction 

Diversity is as natural in human society as variety is in nature. 
Variety in nature is basically harmonious, but diversity in human 
society is not always harmonious. All societies and nations are aware 
of ethnic and cultural diversity, but not all nations perceive or manage 
diversity in the same manner. Human beings are ever suspicious of 
‘others’ who appear to be different from them. History of human 
civilization is nothing but an account of how each ethnic or cultural 
group has attempted to dominate or subjugate the ‘other’ groups 
because they are different. The perception of sameness or difference 
can be based on a host of real or imagined attributes. Race, colour, 
language, religion, territory, military might, power, political ideology, 
food, cultural practices and personal behaviour or habits are some 
of the known attributes that trigger the ‘us-and-them’ syndrome in 
human groups. 

Some societies cannot tolerate diversity at all and take steps to 
aggressively eliminate it, while others not only recognize diversity as 
natural, they accommodate it and weave it into the very fabric of 
society. 

An educational system reflects the socio-political make-up of a 
society or nation. How far the educational system is able to address 
or respond to societal diversity is determined by the society itself. A 
society that accepts, respects and accommodates diversity will create 
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an educational system that promotes inclusion of diverse cultural 
ingredients into the curriculum, and enables different groups to 
become assimilated within that society. Such an educational system 
is flexible and inclusive. It allows for multilingual communication 
and is basically reflective of the multi-ethnic and multicultural ethos 
of the society itself. 

The educational system in a society that does not acknowledge 
diversity is likely to be ethno-centred, mono-lingual and inflexible. 
Such an educational system is most likely to promote uniformity, 
aimed at creating a mono-cultural society. The basic goal of such an 
educational system is to exclude those who are considered different. 

The impact of education on societies facing diversity, therefore, 
can only be determined by the manner in which such societies face 
diversity - squarely or not at all. 

Attitudes towards diversity 

If we were to broadly divide human societies into those that accept 
diversity as natural, and those that aim to obliterate diversity, we could 
put these two broad categories at the extreme ends of a continuum 
of attitudes towards diversity. One extreme would represent those 
societies or nations that assimilate all social groups into a single 
society, and the other extreme would represent those societies that 
do not recognize or accept diversity, and aggressively obliterate all 
signs of diversity in the society. 

Assimilation Obliteration 

Between these two opposing extreme attitudes, we can posit 
several grades or points on the continuum that reflect both positive 
and negative attitudes towards diversity. It may be argued that the 
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central point on the continuum is indifference, that is, a society is 
indifferent to the presence of many ethnic and cultural groups, and 
the everyday business within the society is not affected by diversity. 
Indifference, at the centre of the continuum, so to speak, is a neutral 
attitude from where a society can go in either direction - positive or 
negative. 

Assimilation Indifference Obliteration 

On the positive side, between indifference and assimilation there 
can be several other attitudes such as: tolerance, acceptance, harmony 
and integration. Likewise, on the negative side, between indifference 
and obliteration, we can have intolerance, rejection, conflict and 
aggression. Put on a vertical scale with the most positive attitude at 
the top, the continuum would look like this: 

Assimilation 

Integration 

Harmony 

Acceptance 

Tolerance 

Indifference 

Intolerance 

Rejection 

Conflict 

Aggression 

Obliteration 

We can posit several other points on this scale on the positive or 
negative side of the scale each indicating a lesser or greater degree 
of reaction attitude towards ethnic/cultural diversity. What is 
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significant is that the central point of indifference is essentially 
neutral and can be present in both diversity-accepting and diversity- 
rejecting societies. In the former it signifies benign recognition of 
diversity, a beginning point towards assimilation; and in the latter it 
says ‘stay out of my hair’, or such a society is consciously ‘indifferent 
to difference’, and can go all the way from intolerance to aggression 
and even obliteration. 

A society or a nation often moves up and down on this scale 
through its history on account of several reasons. A tolerant society 
may become indifferent towards interests of some cultural groups 
and, indeed, may also become aggressive towards them. Likewise, an 
intolerant society my become tolerant and accept diversity in national 
interest. In the present-day world, with large-scale movement of 
people all over the globe, many countries are rethinking their attitude 
towards ethnic and cultural diversity (Stavenhagen, 1996). 

Dealing with diversity 

The perception of ‘sameness’ or ‘otherness’ can be complex and 
changing. For most societies, common ethnicity, language and culture 
are often perceived as essential features of sameness, and a social 
group that does not share these features with them is considered 
different. However, even these features intersect in several 
interesting ways. Some societies consider ethnicity alone sufficient 
for sameness; others may find culture sufficient, or just language. Or 
a combination of any two of these three features may be considered 
sufficient. Religion, too, has been an important feature in the 
determination of sameness or otherness, but it has seldom been a 
sufficient feature by itself. 

For the countries or nations of the North, ethnicity and culture - 
and to some extent religion - have been important ingredients of 
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sameness. Language in these countries has often been seen as a feature 
of otherness. Attitudes of these countries towards different groups 
have surfaced when they have come in contact with societies outside 
Europe. 

Consider the case of colonization of the Americas by European 
cultures, including the English. In both the continents of the New 
World, the European invaders ruthlessly decimated the local 
populations because they were ethnically different, practised heathen 
religions, and were considered ‘savage’ in comparison to the 
European culture of the invaders. Those of the local populations that 
survived had to conform by adopting the religion and language of 
the invaders - the Christian faith and English, French, Spanish or 
Portuguese language. Yet the survivors have never been considered 
the same because of different ethnicity and culture. The history of 
invasion and colonization of Australia is identical with that of the 
Americas. Both in North America and Australia, the European invaders 
became settlers and captured the territory from the original 
inhabitants, reducing them to an inferior status in the predominantly 
white European society. 

In Africa, the colonizers imposed their religion and language - 
Christianity and French, English or Dutch - on the tribal groups 
without ever accepting them as the ‘same’ as themselves because of 
the different ethnicity and culture. In addition to imposing the foreign 
religion and language on the local populations, the European 
colonizers established educational institutions imparting education 
for the local populations in the language of the colonial masters and 
on the pattern of the system prevalent in the home country of the 
white rulers (Chung, 1996). Predictably, although the educational 
system and the language, introduced in these colonies, were 
European, the children of the white rulers did not attend the same 
schools as the coloured African children who were being taught in 
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the foreign language. No matter how extensively African people 
adopted the European ways, they were never looked upon as the same 
as the white rulers because they were ethnically different, just as the 
African-Americans in North America have never been perceived as 
the ‘same’ as the white populations. In contrast, even if some of the 
white communities who emigrated from Europe to America at 
different periods in the settlement history of North America spoke 
a European language different from the majority national language, 
they were readily accepted as the ‘same’ because of their ethnicity 
and culture. 

In India, too, the British rulers introduced the English system of 
education through the English language, and converted the local 
populations to Christianity. The socio-political situation prevalent in 
India, of course, was vastly different from the one in Africa, and the 
colonial rulers were only partially successful in imposing their 
language, culture and religion on the local populations. However, 
even those Indians who conformed to the English language and 
culture were always looked upon as different because of their 
ethnicity. Strangely enough, even the children born of mixed English- 
Indian marriages (called Anglo-Indians) were not acceptable to the 
British as the same as themselves (Daswani, 1982). 

Clearly, the European societies have held ethnicity as the most 
essential marker of ‘sameness’ and have refused to recognize any 
other social groups as ‘same’ even if these groups have adopted the 
religion, language and culture of the European imperialists. 

Religion has largely been used by invaders and colonial powers as 
a device for exercising control over the local native populations, but 
never as a marker of sameness. The spread of Islam has followed a 
similar path as the spread of Christianity. Whether through invasion, 
coercion or persuasion, the conversion to Islam has not resulted in 
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the ‘same’ identity for societies or nations. Even language has had no 
effect on the creation of a single identity. Ethnicity and culture have 
always outweighed religion and language in determination of 
sameness. Examples are legion. Islamic-Arabic countries in the Middle 
East perceive themselves as different on the basis of ethnicity and 
culture - even when they share the religion and language. Iran, 
although Islamic, considers itself different from the Arab countries 
despite a common religion, and so does Turkey. Indonesia, Malaysia 
and Pakistan are not the ‘same’ as other Islamic countries in the region. 
Bangladesh, earlier a part of Pakistan, found language and culture 
more significant than religion as a distinguishing feature. 

In India, on the other hand, none of the four features - ethnicity, 
language, culture and religion - have been a significant factor in 
determining the Indian identity. As has been claimed by many Indie 
scholars, the social ethos of India reflects a high degree of ‘unity in 
diversity’. Since antiquity the Indian response to diversity has been 
guided by the Vedic “concept of human beings as an extended family: 
vasucihaiva kutumbakam ” (Karan Singh, 1987: 54). Different ethnic, 
religious, linguistic and cultural groups have coexisted in India and 
contributed equally to the Indian civilization. Until the advent of 
Islam, India had not seen any forced conversions to the religion of 
conquerors. Over a number of centuries, during which period many 
Indians were converted to Islam, that religion, too, was assimilated 
into the Indian ethos of unity in diversity. Later, with the arrival of 
the British, many Indians were converted to Christianity, and yet 
again, the Indian ethos assimilated that religion as well. Many religious 
groups have migrated to India and maintained their faith without ever 
being in the danger of coercion to change their religion. Over time, 
all these groups have merged in the all-embracing Indian culture. In 
India, then, ‘sameness’ results from sharing a diverse yet unified 
culture, and different ethnic groups coexist as part of this larger 
cultural group. 
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Dealing with diversity positively, then, is the result of a country 
or nation coming to terms with the presence of diverse languages, 
ethnic groups, cultures and religions, which can all be woven into a 
fabric of oneness, where each identity is allowed to remain intact 
and yet be a part of the harmonious whole. 

Religion and human rights 

Religion has been responsible for perpetual strife in human 
history. Many societies in recorded history have used force or 
inducement to win converts to their faith. According to ancient Indian 
texts, all religions, all spiritual paths are essentially the same. Yet, 
each religious group proclaims that its religion alone is the best. 

The United Nations recognizes, as a human right of every 
individual, the right to profess, practise and propagate a religion of 
his/her choice. While as a human right, this appears to be a benign 
provision as a part of the Human Rights Declaration, the right to 
propagate a religion is often abused by religious groups in order to 
proselytize, leading invariably to religious strife and fundamentalism. 
In many countries, where the majority religious group believes in 
conversion and is unable to tolerate the practice of other faiths, 
minority religious groups are often persecuted. Several major 
religions firmly believe in conversion, since such religions enjoin 
upon the believers to convert others to their faith in order to achieve 
grace. Such religions allow persuasion, inducement or coercion to 
convert others. Indeed, in the contemporary context, some religious 
groups have declared it desirable to convert the entire world to their 
faiths - a sure formula for continued strife. 

On the other hand, there are some other religions that do not 
believe in conversion; one can only be born into that religion. In a 
globalized world, fundamentalism is a saleable commodity. Religious 
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fanatics, who wish to propagate their religions, find it easy to import 
terrorism and armaments to create disorder and strife, which in turn 
leads to negative perceptions not about the lunatic fringes of these 
‘different’ religious communities, but the entire communities 
themselves. 

Diversity in a changing world 

The twentieth century was witness to some of the most dramatic 
changes in human history. In the first quarter, the European colonial 
powers were firmly in the driver’s seat in what was to be called the 
Third World. Scientific and technological advances in the West gave 
them supremacy over the rest of the world, and seeming mastery and 
control over nature (Suhr, 1996). The West was poised to change and 
refashion Mother Nature. Of course, in the first quarter itself, the 
colonized populations of Asia and Africa were already questioning 
the authority of the white colonists. And, then, there was the Great 
War, which shattered some of the established equations in Europe. 
The ethno-centric and racial attitudes that the imperial powers had 
exhibited in their colonies, had surfaced in their own front yard. At 
the same time a real challenge to the established economic and 
military world order was provided by the Russian revolution. 

In the second quarter came the Second World War which 
demonstrated the ugly side of technology as well as the capacity of 
human beings to destroy everything. It also brought out the 
underlying intolerance and hatred that had been nurtured by power 
and greed. But even as the Euro-Atlantic region was engaged in a war 
that was nurtured by geo-political compulsions and ethno-centric 
ambitions, the colonized Third World was getting ready to shake off 
the yoke of colonialism and slavery. Before the end of the second 
quarter, the war ended and people of the world gave themselves the 
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United Nations to prevent a recurrence of the horrors of a world 
war. 

The third quarter of the twentieth century was perhaps the most 
eventful for the Third World. As more and more nations in Asia and 
Africa gained freedom from colonial rule, new equations were built 
leading to changed geo-political realignments. Although now free, 
many of these new nations discovered the extent to which they had 
been impoverished by the imperialist forces. Most of these countries 
had to combat underdevelopment, poverty, lack of resources and 
continued dependence on the First World. 

At the same time the advanced countries continued to thrive 
through advances in science and technology. Because of their 
accumulated wealth they could provide unparalleled comforts for 
their people, resulting in a widening gap between the rich consumer 
societies in the North and the impoverished and undernourished 
societies in the South. About this time, too, the world began to realize 
the environmental degradation that had been brought about by 
unthinking use of technology in pursuit of consumerism. The newly 
acquired wealth of the oil-rich countries turned marginalized 
countries into world players. 

The fourth quarter witnessed the information revolution and the 
power of information and communication technology. Alongside this 
the Soviet Union collapsed, making the Euro-Atlantic dominance a 
reality. 

The economic ascendancy of the North along with the opening of 
world markets through globalization, created an employment boom 
in the developed countries. A large number of these jobs were 
available for the asking because there were no takers in these 
countries, either because the jobs were looked down upon by the 
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local populations, or they required skills that were not available 
locally (Geremek, 1996). This situation led to large-scale immigration 
into these countries, quite naturally by citizens of those very countries 
that had been colonized earlier. The immigrants, coming from poor 
countries of the South, were willing to take on jobs that the local 
ethnic white people were reluctant to accept. Also, a large number 
of these immigrants were highly qualified technicians and specialists 
who were readily absorbed by the job market because many of the 
available jobs required these specialized skills. 

During the colonial period the white colonizers went to various 
countries, carrying their ethno-centric attitudes with them, rejecting 
the local cultures and imposing their religion, language, education 
and legal system on the subject nations. Ironically, in the second half 
of the twentieth century, the countries of the North were eagerly 
inviting and accepting their former subjects to bolster their 
economies, little realizing that in so doing they were inducting 
cultural diversity into their hitherto mono-ethnic societies that were 
believed to have homogeneous cultures. 

Current concern with diversity 

Immigration from the Third World countries into the First World 
countries has significantly altered the ethnic, cultural and sometimes 
religious scenarios in the host countries. The presence of multi-ethnic 
and multicultural populations in these countries is so real and 
noticeable that the governments have had to acknowledge the 
existence of this diversity. In the 1960s and 1970s the presence was 
still limited, and the host countries could safely continue to be 
‘indifferent’ to this new diversity. 

Over the years, these ethnic and cultural minorities have acquired 
resident or citizen status. They have participated in the local and 
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national elections, paid taxes, built homes, sent their children to 
school, contributed to and benefited from the local economy and 
have made the host country their home. At the same time they have 
maintained their original culture, often modifying it to suit the host 
conditions. Many of them profess and practise religions different from 
the dominant religion, i.e. Christianity. Collectively they have 
constructed places of worship and community centres characteristic 
of their original cultures. They have established eateries, which cater 
to their gastronomic habits, and they often dress in their national 
attire. 

The presence of this diversity in most European countries and in 
North America can no longer be ignored. Yet, the basically mono- 
ethnic and mono-lingual system of education has continued to be the 
norm. Children from these minorities, naturally, find a place in the 
educational system, but it is expected that they will quickly become 
acculturated to the dominant culture and language. 

In the United Kingdom, children of these cultural minorities are 
provided special instruction in the English language. In some towns 
and counties, where some minority has a significant presence, the 
school system also incorporates language and cultural courses for 
these children, again with the purpose of building a smooth transition 
from the home culture to the dominant school culture. In America 
all immigrants, no matter what their mother tongue, have to learn 
the English language. However, none of these countries require the 
majority white populations to learn the language or discover the 
culture of the immigrant minorities. 

In France the educational system is designed explicitly to create 
French citizens. In the process, all diversity is sought to be controlled 
through uniformity. In Canada, on the other hand, serious attempts 
have been made to respond to the demands of a multicultural society. 
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In the United States, where there has been an African-American 
(earlier referred to as Negro, Black or Coloured) minority for 
centuries, the infusion of numerous ethnic and cultural groups has 
created challenges for the educational system. Having practised 
cultural exclusion for centuries, the United States is now committed 
to cultural inclusion of all disparate groups. 

And yet, despite policies and postures supporting a plural society, 
not many of these countries have been able to create an educational 
system that is truly plural. A pluri-cultural society does not merely 
recognize the existence of diversity. In doing so it perhaps goes from 
‘indifference’ to ‘tolerance’ and acceptance’, but not to ‘integration’ 
or ‘assimilation’. A truly plural society enables all cultural groups to 
maintain their identities and to find equity and non-discrimination 
in all facets of life - education, employment, social interaction, as 
well as participation in democratic processes. 

Diversity and education: the Indian experience 

Indian diversity 

The Indian society has been a truly plural society throughout its 
history and even before, since antiquity. The linguistic evidence as 
well as the cultural practices attest to an integrated plural society 
where different ethnic and cultural groups have coexisted 
harmoniously. It is not being suggested that there has been no strife 
or conflict amongst the various cultural and religious groups in India. 
But in spite of periodic conflicts the underlying theme has been ‘unity 
in diversity’. 

The socio-cultural milieu in India has been so thoroughly 
integrated that it is often difficult to trace the origin of a particular 
cultural convention or practice. For instance there are basically four 
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racial groups present in India - the Dravidian, the (Indo) Aryan, the 
(Sino) Tibetan and the Austro-Asiatic (Daswani, 1994). It is assumed 
that all four groups have come into India from outside, which leads 
one to speculate about the original inhabitants of India. That the four 
racial groups have intermingled is evident from the cross linguistic 
features that have been borrowed by all the four groups from each 
other. For instance, Sanskrit, an Indo-European language, a sister 
language of ancient Greek and Latin, has linguistic features that it 
could only have borrowed from the Dravidian languages, since these 
features are not found in any other Indo-European language. Similarly 
almost all the Indian languages, written and oral, share a very large 
common vocabulary which has obviously been assimilated into the 
languages over several millennia. 

At the religious-cultural level, the entire subcontinent shares a 
culture, deriving from the ancient Vedic practices which, although 
popularly known as religious practices, actually form an intricate yet 
simple code of ethical principles for personal and public behaviour. 
Places of religious pilgrimage are located all over the country and 
the devout believers cover thousands of kilometres travelling from 
south to north and from east to west, and vice versa, intermingling 
and communicating with the local populations in pursuit of spiritual 
solace and enlightenment. Although there exist regional differences 
of food and dress, there is a shared world-view of what is an 
appropriate, and a common correct code of conduct that cuts across 
all regions. 

A remarkable feature of the Indian response to ethnic diversity 
has been the absorption and integration of numerous ethnic, religious 
and cultural groups who have come to India, even perhaps as invaders. 
But all these have quickly become a part of the integrative culture. 
Indeed, people who have adopted India as their home have often 
adopted local languages and food habits although they have continued 
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to follow their own religious and social customs. Jews, Parsis and 
Chinese who came into India from outside have become totally 
integrated into the Indian society. 

Indian education 

It is generally agreed that a vibrant educational system was 
functioning in India when the British took upon themselves the task 
of establishing a system based on the English pattern. Before the 
British take-over of education, almost every village in India is said to 
have had three different kinds of school: the Pathshalas for the study 
of Sanskrit and Hindu religious texts, Madrasas for the study of the 
Koran and Persian language, and a secular school where instruction 
in the ‘3Rs’ was imparted in the local language (Khubchandani and 
Lachman, 2001). 

The British replaced this system with the English-language medium 
education based on the curricula in vogue in England in the 
nineteenth century (Daswani, 2001). Since the British system was 
linked to government jobs, the upwardly mobile sections of the 
population accepted the British system in favour of the earlier 
indigenous system. Another more serious impact of the British system 
was the direct financial support provided by the colonial government 
to the schools, with the result that the village schools, which were 
supported and run by the local communities, eventually died an 
unnatural death. 

A consequence of the British system of education was the de- 
recognition of all educational arrangements other than the state- 
promoted system. As a result, only those who received education 
through the English language were considered literate. All those who 
were literate in any of the local (so-called vernacular) languages were 
not counted. In 1901, over 40 years after English-language education 
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was introduced, the literacy rate in India according to the British 
Government was under 6 per cent (Daswani, 1994). 

Mother-tongue education 

Even as the colonial government spread the tentacles of the English 
language education, Indian leaders perceived the dangers of providing 
education only for the few Indians who were looking for government 
jobs. These leaders demanded universal primary education through 
Indian languages. It took the British rulers over 60 years to permit 
education in the local languages in the early 1920s. While this 
concession satisfied the demand for mother-tongue education, it 
further decimated the indigenous school system, with both the 
Pathshalas and Madrasas facing near extinction. Despite the expansion 
of the vernacular system, English-language education continued to 
flourish for its economic advantage. As early as in 1908 Mahatma 
Gandhi asserted that English education had enslaved the Indian minds. 

Education in modern India 

The 1961 Census of India lists 1,652 mother tongues spoken in 
India. These mother tongues have been grouped under 106 languages 
with a further 106 dialects grouped under the 106 languages. Primary 
education is delivered through 50 languages that are written 
languages and have sufficient written resources. Another 
32 languages are alphabetized but do not have significant written 
traditions. Every year several hitherto unwritten languages are 
alphabetized and put on the road to development and standardization. 
The National Academy of Letters recognizes 22 languages as literary 
languages, and literary awards are given each year to distinguished 
writers in these languages. The Constitution of India recognizes 
18 official languages that are used as languages of administration and 
communication in various states in the country. Radio programmes 
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are broadcast in 148 languages and dialects. Most Indians are bi- or 
multilingual. There is no region in India that is mono-lingual. 

Every school-going child (after 10 years of schooling) learns to 
read and write in three or four languages: the mother-tongue/regional 
language, the national language (Hindi), and English as an international 
language. In the process, a child learns at least two scripts, often three, 
and some learn four different scripts. Several Indian languages are 
written in more than one script (Daswani, 1994). 

It is significant to note that the first language that a child learns to 
read and write in the primary school is the mother-tongue/regional 
language and not the national or international language. An Indian 
may complete his entire educational career through the medium of 
mother tongue/regional language, although at the university level 
instruction in English is also available. At the senior secondary school 
and the university, a student can optionally study one or two of the 
many foreign languages, both classical and modern. 

Linguistic and religious minorities in India are protected under 
the Constitution and are empowered to run their own educational 
institutions. Socially deprived and economically backward classes are 
accorded positive discrimination through reservation in access to 
education (and later to government employment). Girls are provided 
incentives for accessing and completing educational courses to the 
highest level. The educational system is secular. No religious 
instruction is permitted and no religious group can be denied entry 
to an educational institution. Likewise no ethnic discrimination is 
permitted. 
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Education and society 

The Indian educational system, like the Indian society, truly 
recognizes, integrates and assimilates the cultural, religious and 
ethnic diversity that exists in India. Each ethnic, cultural and religious 
group is able to maintain and practise its identity, and yet contribute 
to and participate in the larger regional and national identity. Every 
Indian recognizes and understands the cultural practices of other 
cultural groups. The educational system nurtures a multicultural 
ethos, celebrating all religious and cultural festivals. It is 
inconceivable that the educational system could have become truly 
plural without the society being essentially plural in its attitudes, and 
not merely in its composition. 

Education and culture are so intimately and intricately linked that 
they can only move in tandem (Nanzhao, 1996). In other words, it is 
impossible to construct a plural educational system in a society which 
is basically mono-ethnic, mono-cultural and mono-lingual. 

It is evident, therefore, that if education is to have an impact on 
societies that face ethnic and cultural diversity, it is the societies that 
have to consciously accept such diversity and work towards 
assimilating the diverse cultural and ethnic groups into the national 
mainstream - only then can such societies create a truly effective 
plural educational system. 
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CHAPTER 1. THE MULTICULTURAL MODEL: 
THE CASE OF CANADA 



Charles S. Ungerleider 



Canada's unique course 

Over the last 60 years, Canada has charted a unique course among 
nations in pursuit of a sometimes elusive and controversial vision of 
a multicultural society. In this vision, people retain their cultural 
identifications while enjoying the full benefits of a citizenship 
founded on shared rights, freedoms, and obligations: 

Canada with its policy of ‘multiculturalism within a bilingual 
framework’ and its recognition of aboriginal rights to self- 
government is one of the few countries which has officially 
recognized and endorsed both polyethnicity and multinationality. 1 

Multiculturalism promotes the values expressed in the Canadian 
Charter of Rights and Freedoms, and the Citizenship, Official 
Languages, Multiculturalism and Fluman Rights acts - values that all 
Canadians share. By protecting the civil and political rights of 
individuals, Canada accommodates cultural differences, ensuring that 
individuals’ rights to free speech, religion, association, political 
organization and the like are not infringed upon or abridged. 
Multiculturalism works to eliminate discrimination that would 
deprive Canadians of the opportunities and benefits to which all are 
entitled. Multiculturalism helps to ensure that all who call Canada 



1. Canada is a state that incorporates distinct and potentially self-governing groups - First 
Nations, English, and French - as well as immigrants who have departed from their 
national communities to enter Canada (Kymlicka, 1995: 10-33). 
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home are able to take a full and active part in the affairs of their 
community and their country. 

Over the course of its history as unofficial and official state policy, 
multiculturalism has permeated virtually every aspect of the public 
life of Canadians, albeit to varying degrees. Education is no exception; 
the literature devoted to education includes attention to many 
different facets of multiculturalism, including the description and 
analysis of multicultural policies (Murray, 1977; Anderson and Fullan, 
1984; Cummins and Masemann, 1985; Melnicer, 1986; Lavender, 1986; 
Churchill, 1986; Martin-Jones, 1989; Redden, 1990), the impact of the 
climate of schooling (Kehoe, 1984; Lynch, 1987; McDougall, 1986), 
student attitudes (Clifton and Perry, 1985), and the impact of 
curricular interventions on students (McPhie and Beynon, 1989; 
Melenchuk, 1989; Jack, 1989; McGregor, 1993). 

Objectives of Canada's multicultural policy 

Multicultural education in English-speaking Canada has reflected 
the three objectives of Canada’s informal and formal multicultural 
policies - identity, participation and social justice - and the tensions 
engendered by differing conceptions of these objectives. Though it 
is not an exhaustive list, among the tensions are those between 
assimilation and integration, individual identity and group identity, 
and equality of opportunity and equality of outcome. 

Educational institutions play a vital role 

Linguistic, cultural and ethnic diversity have long been features 
of Canadian society. Indeed these are features that distinguish Canada 
from other countries in which pluralism is less evident and less well 
regarded. However, the value of cultural pluralism requires 
cultivation. Major agencies of socialization for democratic citizenship 
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as well as educational institutions play a central part in the process in 
at least four ways. Society looks to its educational institutions, first, 
to help sustain a climate in which cultural, religious and linguistic 
differences will be both understood and appreciated; second, to 
foster healthy inter-group attitudes, to erode cultural stereotypes, 
and to ensure equality of treatment and equality of access for all 
without regard to their backgrounds; third, to preserve diverse 
cultural heritages through instruction in language, literature, art, 
history, music and in other curricular areas; and fourth, to help 
overcome the barriers to success that some students face because of 
their backgrounds (McAndrew, 2001). 

However, Canada has no national ministry of education through 
which multicultural education might be advanced. Canada’s provinces 
exercise exclusive jurisdiction to make laws regarding education. 
Unique among provinces, Quebec pursues initiatives under the ambit 
of multiculturalism, reflecting that province’s distinctive character 
and the primary placed on the super ordinate importance of the 
French language and culture. 

The organizational and policy context 

Notwithstanding the fact that education is a responsibility of the 
provinces in Canada, the influence of the federal government’s 
multicultural policy has been felt in the field of education. From the 
development of programmes and materials for adult, immigrant 
education - during the war years and beyond - to its support for 
institutional changes to make schools more hospitable places for 
persons of diverse background, multiculturalism as both informal and 
formal policy has influenced the shape and direction of education. 

Prior to the introduction of multiculturalism, the scholarly 
landscape devoted to multiculturalism and ethnic studies in Canada 
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was quite barren; today, it flourishes with academic journals and 
chairs devoted to both ethnic studies and multicultural education. 
On most post-secondary campuses, there is healthy debate - 
informed by scholarship - about curricular inclusiveness, 
recruitment and retention of students and faculty from diverse 
backgrounds, and human rights policies. 

Canada’s provincial governments have policies devoted to 
multiculturalism, and have undertaken initiatives that recognize the 
cultural and linguistic diversity of the province. Initiatives pursued 
by ministries of education include language programmes (including 
the provision of English or French as an additional language, heritage 
language programmes, and bilingual education), curriculum 
development and revision, and the provision of professional 
development. School boards in most urban jurisdictions throughout 
Canada have adopted race relations and multicultural education 
policies. In addition to adopting policies, local school boards have 
established guidelines for employee and student behaviour, 
procedures for handling inter-group conflicts, committees to review 
curricula and materials for their suitability, and employment equity 
policies and procedures to govern hiring (Metropolitan Separate 
School Board, 1984; Zinman, 1988). Notwithstanding these efforts, 
significant gaps between policy intentions and practices abound 
(Echols and Fisher, 1989). 

Cognizant that students benefit when their parents are involved 
in and support their schooling, schools in Canada have engaged in a 
broad range of activities to encourage parental participation. School 
jurisdictions that enrol youngsters who speak neither official language 
employ persons proficient in the languages spoken in the youngsters’ 
homes to liaise with parents and community groups, provide 
translation services, and to explain the school system to parents and 
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parental concerns to teachers and other school personnel. Some 
jurisdictions translate school notices into the languages spoken in 
the home. And some school jurisdictions complement their K-12 
instructional programmes with language programmes directed 
towards mothers with pre-school children. 

Even a seemingly benign practice as translating school bulletins 
into different languages is contested ground. Some argue against such 
practices saying that many parents are not print literate in their own 
language and cannot benefit from such effort. Others say that, 
notwithstanding this objection, the symbolic recognition of these 
languages is important for parents and their children and signal for 
the school system the importance of including parents. 

Racism seems as prevalent in relations among students as it is in 
the larger society. School jurisdictions employ a variety of practices 
aimed at reducing and responding to racism with varying degrees of 
success. On the preventive side, some school jurisdictions use peer 
counsellors, multicultural leadership experiences, and in-school 
organizations to prevent inter-group tensions from erupting into 
overt conflict. They use similar strategies - and in some jurisdictions, 
police-liaison officers - to address conflicts when they do arise. 
Students at the secondary level are cognizant of racism and support 
multicultural and anti-racist education as means to its elimination 
(Griffith, Labercane and Paul, 1995). 

The curricular context 

The instructional programme is the terrain upon which differing 
conceptions of multicultural education most often contend. Few who 
have examined the history of education in Canada would deny that, 
for most of its history, it was assimilationist in character. Through 
explicit indoctrination and ‘encouraged’ conformity, the 
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assimilationist period in Canadian education established conditions 
in which students would shed those traditions and values of their 
ancestors at variance with those of the predominant Anglo-Christian 
society. 

Following the introduction of multiculturalism as official state 
policy, there has been a gradual, but perceptible change towards an 
education that permits - and sometimes encourages - students to 
retain their heritage languages and cultural traditions. Particularly 
evident during the early years of the policy and durably persistent 
today, the most common expression of multiculturalism in education 
is folkloric, encouraging students to express the surface features - 
costume, dance and food - of their ethno-cultural traditions in co- 
curricular festivals. Though well-intentioned, these efforts did (do) 
little to affect changes to a curriculum imbued with strong Anglo- 
Christian values and traditions. 

A second, less widespread, and highly contested conception in 
multicultural education is voluntary isolation of cultural groups to 
preserve their distinctness and reinforce the identities of their 
members. Schools organized by and for the members of a particular 
group such as aboriginals, blacks and females are all instances of this 
‘ethnic-specific’ conception of multiculturalism (McLeod, 1984). 2 

Notwithstanding the desire that persons who wish to do so may 
retain their heritage languages, heritage language retention has 
continued to decline among the progeny of immigrants. Partly in 
response and partly in recognition that multilingualism contributes 
to greater cognitive flexibility and ‘global-mindedness’, some school 
jurisdictions have established heritage language programmes. In some 



2. Schools that are established exclusively for persons of aboriginal nation ancestry are more 
common in Canada than schools established exclusively for any other group. 
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jurisdictions, the aforementioned response and recognition have also 
given rise to an increased emphasis on modern language acquisition. 3 
Education in languages other than French or English, which has 
flourished in Quebec since the 1960s, was first introduced in Alberta 
in 1971. Today, it is available in a number of urban and rural Canadian 
jurisdictions, but is not as widespread as the members of some 
language groups would like (Roberts and Clifton, 1990; Danesi and 
De Sousa, 1995). Consistent with the bilingual framework within 
which multiculturalism exists, French immersion schooling is 
widespread in English-speaking Canada. Bilingual education in 
languages other than French or English is increasingly seen as both a 
cognitive and economic asset for interdependent world economy. 

A third conception of multiculturalism is primarily procedural. It 
seeks to ensure that human rights extend to all persons regardless of 
their background or ethno-cultural identification. Rather than 
address what should or should not be included in courses of study, 
this point of view is predicated on the view that all persons are 
deserving of equal respect, and should be treated equally unless there 
is good reason to do otherwise (Coombs, 1986). 

A facet of procedural multiculturalism is the scrutiny of 
curriculum materials to ensure that they are representative of a broad 
range of persons. Provincial ministries of education typically have 
review panels to determine the suitability of curriculum resources. 
In addition, both ministries of education and local school districts 
normally have procedures for responding to complaints from parents 
and others about bias in curriculum resources. There is a variety of 
ways that such materials may be biased. One evident bias in some 
materials is omission, the absence of evidence of a particular group. 



3. British Columbia, for example, recently enunciated a policy to support modern language 
acquisition for grades 5 to 8 to complement its modern language programmes aimed at older 
students. 
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Another is stereotyping, cliched and distorted portrayal of a group 
or its members. Materials can also be biased because they fail to take 
into account counter-evidence or alternative points of view. Some 
materials are biased not because they fail to include a group, its 
members or alternative points of view, but because they marginalize 
them by isolating them in the presentation. 

Controversy surrounds the relationship between anti-racist 
education and multicultural education. Advocates of the former 
contend that multicultural education ignores the structural and 
systemic inequalities among groups - especially between ‘whites’, 
who are considered to be members of the dominant group, and ‘non- 
whites’, perceived to be subordinate to them. Anti-racist education 
includes: (a) examination of the historical roots and contemporary 
manifestations of racial prejudice and discrimination; (b) exploration 
of the influence of race and culture on one’s personal and 
professional attitudes and behaviour; (c) identification of, and 
counteracting the bias and stereotyping in learning materials; 
(d) management of racial tensions and conflicts; (e) identification of 
appropriate anti-racist resources for incorporation into the 
curriculum in different subject areas; (f) development of new 
approaches to teaching children using varying cognitive approaches 
to diverse learning styles; (g) identification of appropriate assessment 
and placement procedures and practices; (h) assessment of the hidden 
curriculum to make it more inclusive and reflective of all students’ 
experiences; and (i) implementation of personnel policies and 
practices consistent with equity goals while providing managers with 
the knowledge and skills to implement equity programmes (Tator 
and Henry, 1991). 

Multicultural education seeks to cultivate pride in heritage by: 
(a) institutionalizing in-school cultural celebrations in addition to 
those of the Anglo-Christian majority; (b) encouraging retention of 
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heritage languages; (c) including cultural contributions to humankind 
and to Canada as a part of the curriculum; and (d) acquainting all 
students with their own and other cultures through exchange of 
literature, art, dance, food, clothing, folk rhymes, religion, ethics and 
subjective aspects of culture such as pause length, eye contact, social 
distance, greeting, etc. Multicultural education fosters positive inter- 
group attitudes by: (a) encouraging students to recognize differences 
within groups of people, and encouraging them to judge people on 
the basis of achieved rather than ascribed characteristics; 

(b) encouraging the development of empathy; (c) teaching that 
principles should be applied consistently; (d) teaching critical 
thinking skills such as the recognition of fallacious arguments; 

(e) facilitating carefully structured personal contact; and 

(f) providing information about other cultures that follow the criteria 
of teaching about similarities, the nature of everyday life, and positive 
achievements. Multicultural education seeks to achieve equivalent 
outcomes in achievement by: (a) teaching English or French as a 
second language; (b) changing assessment and placement procedures; 

(c) removing ethnocentric bias from the curriculum; (d) teaching 
students in a manner consistent with their cultural background; 
(e) making contact with and encouraging participation by the 
community; (f) changing the way people respond to racist incidents; 
and (g) ensuring that teacher expectations do not deny achievement 
(Tator and Henry, 1991; McGregor, 1993; Kehoe and Segawa, 1995). 4 



4. McGregor undertook a meta-analytic study of the effects of role-taking and anti-racist 
teaching strategies on the reduction of racial prejudice in students. She found little 
difference between the two approaches. Students exposed to anti-racist strategies exhibited 
less racial prejudice than approximately 66 per cent of the students with no such exposure, 
and students exposed to role-taking approaches exhibited less prejudice than 
approximately 65 per cent of the students without such exposure. 
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The pedagogical context 

Any consideration of multiculturalism and race relations in 
education that ignores the centrality of teachers would be inadequate 
since teachers play the pivotal role in educating for a socially just and 
plural society. Both multicultural and anti-racist educators are 
concerned to ensure that teachers reflect Canada’s diversity. To that 
end, a number of Canadian faculties of education give preference in 
their selection of applicants to persons who possess linguistic 
competence and/or cultural knowledge that is not well represented 
among teachers (Lundy and Lawrence, 1995). In recognition that 
teaching is not an occupation prized equally among the members of 
all groups, some jurisdictions have undertaken initiatives to increase 
the visibility of teaching and enhance its desirability as a profession 
among the members of groups not well represented among the ranks 
of teachers. While it is the case that faculties of education devote 
attention to multicultural education as part of the preparation of 
teachers, none uses selection procedures to eliminate applicants who 
are intolerant of diversity or employs programmes explicitly 
designed to reduce prejudice among those preparing to teach. 

The preparation of teachers for creating the conditions under 
which students can learn to work and live together harmoniously 
and productively is central to achieving these goals. As Triandis (1975) 
puts it: 

When people belong to different cultures or have different 
subjective cultures, interpersonal interaction is painfully 
unpleasant; however, when individuals are trained to understand 
the subjective culture of other groups, there is some evidence of 
improved inter-group relationships. 
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According to this viewpoint, the social complexity of schools and 
classrooms demands that teachers learn how to read, analyze and 
respond to the social relations that they confront daily. Teachers are 
considered capable of changing the social relations of the classroom 
to better meet the goals of a multicultural society by developing 
specific skills, knowledge and attitudes in students (Kehoe, 1984; 
Friesen, 1985). 

One approach has been to educate teachers about specific 
cultures. The approach combines anthropological and social- 
psychological perspectives and involves a broad range of teaching 
techniques. For example, teachers may be taught: (a) how members 
of a particular cultural group view time and space; (b) how the type, 
frequency and intimacy of contact with members of other cultural 
groups affects interaction with them; and (c) how the relative 
numbers and status of in-group and out-group members affect 
relations within the classroom. A second approach takes the view that 
teachers need: (a) a philosophy of multicultural education; 
(b) knowledge of cultural pluralism; (c) respect for minority 
students; (d) interaction and management skills; (e) a non- 
judgemental orientation; (f) ability to respond with empathy; and 
(g) tolerance for ambiguity (Daudlin, 1984; McGregor and 
Ungerleider, 1993)’ 

Authentic multicultural teaching is quite clearly more than 
understanding and respecting the subjective culture of students and 



5. Curious about the effects of attempts to prepare teachers for managing inter-cultural and 
inter-racial contact in their classrooms, and for creating the conditions under which 
students can learn to work and live together harmoniously and productively, McGregor 
and Ungerleider sought to synthesize the research devoted to attitude change in teachers 
using a technique called meta-analysis. They found that the average teacher who had 
taken part in an attitude change programme exhibited less racial prejudice than 57 per 
cent of the teachers who had not taken part in such programmes. They also found that 
programmes focusing on racism were more efficacious than programmes using a cultural 
information approach or a psychological approach. 
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encouraging them to retain their cultural practices and beliefs. The 
uncritical retention of cultural practices and beliefs may result in 
prejudice and discrimination. In order to be authentic, multicultural 
teaching must be directed toward the goal of promoting social justice. 
Coombs (1986: 12) argues persuasively that: 

Students must be helped to understand and appreciate that 
cultural differences are irrelevant to the determination of moral 
worth and fundamental rights, and that the principle of justice, or 
equal consideration of interests applies to all persons regardless 
of cultural background. Moreover, they must acquire a considered, 
defensible view of the nature of justice and know how to reason 
responsibly about the justice of individual actions towards others 
as well as the justice of social institutions and practices. 

It follows that these goals cannot be realized within public schools 
unless teachers possess the same capacities. 

Teaching is fundamentally a moral activity, involving the 
development of the students’ capacities for making defensible 
judgements about people and how they should be treated. The 
examples that teachers set are central in the development of these 
capacities. The decisions teachers make, and the reasons they give in 
support of those decisions, should exemplify - both substantively 
and procedurally - a moral point of view. 

Much of teaching involves making decisions about the most 
desirable course of action from among a universe of alternative 
actions under a particular set of circumstances. 6 Many of the decisions 
teachers make require that they know whether or not the course of 
action they have chosen involves acting in an ethically responsible 
manner. In a pluralistic society, one’s actions are ethically acceptable 



6. This section is adapted from Association for Values Education and Research (1978). 
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if they can be shown to have been impartial with respect to the 
competing interests of other persons. 

There is a range of knowledge that teachers must possess and a 
corresponding range of things they must be disposed towards and 
capable of doing in order to take a moral point of view towards the 
situations they face. In short, there are concepts and standards of 
reasoning that teachers should possess in order to help them 
rationally address the decisions they must make - especially moral 
decisions. Multicultural education requires that teachers have the 
ability and be disposed to: (a) distinguish among different types of 
claims; (b) gather factual evidence relevant to one’s decisions; 
(c) assess the truth of empirical claims; (d) assess the reliability of 
authorities; (e) reason accurately in coming to moral decisions; 
(f) imaginatively take the role of another and to judge one’s actions 
from the perspective of that role; (g) imagine the consequences of 
everyone taking the course of action proposed, and to judge that 
course of action in terms of those consequences; and (h) do what 
one has decided is the right thing to do and to eschew doing what 
one has decided is wrong . 7 

Teachers are capable of changing the social relations in their 
classrooms to better meet the goals of a multicultural society. But 
their efforts would prove more efficacious if increased attention were 
paid to the systematic development and delivery of educational 
experiences designed to help teachers acquire the aforementioned 
knowledge and dispositions as well as the ability to manage the 
variables affecting inter-group relations in classrooms. 

Notwithstanding more than a quarter century of multicultural 
education, there are administrators and teachers who appear unaware 



7. Adapted from LaBar (1981). 
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of the diversity they confront daily, or complain that they are 
unprepared for the social realities they face in their schools and 
classrooms as a consequence of that diversity. Some have been 
resistant to the practices enumerated above, and some question the 
value of multiculturalism itself. 

Challenges to Canada's vision of a pluralistic, multi-nation state 

Canada has tried to achieve a balance between the rights of the 
individual and the rights of the group. Canadians enjoy protection of 
fundamental freedoms - of speech, association and religion - and 
recognize group rights. Minority language education rights of French 
and English speakers are protected. Also protected are 
denominational, separate and dissentient rights and privileges. 
Canada’s multicultural heritage is valued and mentioned explicitly 
in the Canadian constitution. Canada seeks to preserve and enhance 
links to ancestral origins by ensuring that Charter rights are 
interpreted in a manner consistent with that heritage. Treaty rights 
of aboriginal peoples, their rights and freedoms enshrined in the 
Royal Proclamation of 1763 , and the rights they have obtained (or 
may obtain) by means of land-claim settlements are guaranteed. 

Aboriginal education 

The plight of aboriginal Canadians is evidence that Canada’s ideal 
of an inclusive multi-nation state has not been fully achieved. Canadian 
public schools have failed the majority of aboriginal students. Their 
success rates are much lower than those students from other 
backgrounds. Significantly fewer aboriginal students graduate than 
do non-aboriginal students. Those who graduate have too often been 
the recipients of an inferior education. Aboriginal students attend 
post-secondary education at about half the rate of non-aboriginal 
students. The situation is a tragedy of enormous proportion. 

Too 
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Efforts are being made to address the deplorable state of education 
for aboriginal learners with a variety of initiatives. Such initiatives 
include collecting evidence about aboriginal school performance 
and monitoring school boards’ plans for addressing the gap between 
aboriginal and non-aboriginal learners, intervening early to prevent 
a gap from occurring between aboriginal and non-aboriginal learners, 
including aboriginal perspectives and courses in the curriculum, 
fashioning ‘improving agreements’ between aboriginal communities 
and school boards, etc. Although such efforts seem to have had a 
beneficial impact, the duration and range of their implementation is 
too modest to be certain of their effects. 

Minority language and bilingual education 

Canada has had two official languages since 1968. English is the 
main language for approximately three-quarters of the population; 

French, the primary language for the remaining 25 per cent, is spoken 
throughout Canada. In Quebec, French speakers form a majority, but 
there are significant concentrations of French speakers in New 
Brunswick, Ontario and Manitoba. 

Minority language education for French or English speakers has 
special status in Canada. Section 23 of Canada’s Constitution Act 
protects language rights for French- and English-speaking minorities: 

(1) Citizens of Canada, 

(a) whose first language learned and still understood is that 
of the English or French linguistic minority population of 
the province in which they reside, or 

(b) who have received their primary school instruction in 
Canada in English or French and reside in a province 
where the language in which they received that 
instruction is the language of the English or French 

Tol 
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linguistic minority population of the province, have the 
right to have their children receive primary and secondary 
school instruction in that language in that province. 

(2) Citizens of Canada of whom any child has received or is receiving 
primary or secondary school instruction in English or French 
in Canada, have the right to have all their children receive 
primary and secondary school instruction in the same language. 

(3) The right of citizens of Canada under subsections (1) and (2) to 
have their children receive primary and secondary school 
instruction in the language of the English or French linguistic 
minority population of a province 

(a) applies wherever in the province the number of children 
of citizens who have such a right is sufficient to warrant 
the provision to them out of public funds of minority 
language instruction; and 

(b) includes, where the number of those children so 
warrants, the right to have them receive that instruction 
in minority language education facilities provided out of 
public funds. 

The purpose of Section 23 is the preservation and promotion of 
English and French, and the cultures upon which they depend, by 
ensuring that each language is able to survive in provinces where it 
is not spoken by the majority of the population. 

There are approximately 250,000 minority language learners in 
elementary and secondary schools in Canada; 100,000 English speakers 
(Anglophones) attend school in Quebec, and 150,000 French speakers 
(Francophones) attend schools outside of Quebec. 

In addition to minority language programmes, Canadian 

jurisdictions offer a variety of language - primarily French - 
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immersion programmes. Such programmes vary in terms of the age 
at which they begin. Some programmes begin when children enter 
school in kindergarten. Others are organized to begin when students 
enter grade 4 or 5; and some begin when the student begins his or 
her secondary schooling. The programmes also differ in the amount 
of time that students are immersed. Most programmes begin with 
complete (i.e. total ) immersion and gradually achieve a balance 
between the student’s home language and the immersion language. 
According to the Minister of Canadian Heritage, there are 
approximately 300,000 French Immersion students in Canada’s 
elementary and secondary schools, an increase from 75,000 in 1981. 
It is estimated that a quarter of Canadians between 18 and 29 years of 
age are bilingual. 8 

La ‘Charte de la langue francaise’ (Charter of the French language) 
establishes French as the language of instruction in Quebec from 
kindergarten to secondary school in all schools receiving support 
from the province. An exception is made for students whose parents, 
if Canadian citizens, received their elementary instruction in English 
in Canada; these students may be instructed in English. 

A recent survey 9 of Quebec residents revealed that a remarkable 
81 per cent approved of allowing parents to send their children to 
either an English-language or French-language school regardless of 
the language spoken by the child’s mother; only 15 per cent of Quebec 
residents disapproved and 4 per cent did not know. Even a majority 
(65 per cent) of the separatist Bloc Quebecois party respondents 



8. “French Immersion in Canada”. Retrieved 17 May 2003 from: 
http://www.pch.gc.ca/progs/lo-ol/publications/trousse-kit/EF02c.htm (Information as of 
1996). 

9. The National Post newspaper commissioned Compas Inc. to undertake a survey of Canadians. 

Compas Inc. drew a random sample of 785 Canadians, 18 years of age and older, stratified by 
province (supplemented by major cities in key provinces) from parameters provided by Statistics 
Canada from regionalized, gender data on the population for the year 2000. Compas used a 
Mitofsky-Waksberg random digit-dialling design. 
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supported the proposition, albeit less enthusiastically than 
respondents aligned with the federal Liberal Party (94 per cent). 

Exploratory analyses of background factors related to support 
for parental language choice indicate that, as might be expected, 
Quebec residents who responded to the survey in English, and said 
they were Protestants and Liberals, were overrepresented among 
those who favoured according parents such a choice. Persons 
responding in French, who said they were Catholics and affiliates of 
the Bloc Quebecois were overrepresented among those who were 
opposed. 

Table 1.1 Background characteristics associated with 

support for choice of language of instruction 
in Quebec 





Yes 


No 


X 2 

probability' 


Age 


<30 years of age 
30-39 years of age 
60 years of age + 


40-59 year olds 


X 2 50.637 

p <0.000 


Education 


High school or less 
College 


University 


X 2 54.618 

p <0.000 


Religion 


Protestant 


Catholic 


X 2 36.097 
p <0.003 


Language 


English 


French 


X 2 11.483 
p <0.003 


Party affiliation 


Liberals 


Bloc Quebecois 


X 2 27.218 

p <0.002 



* Because the exploratory nature of those analyses involved from 10 to 20 background variables, 

caution should be used in interpreting the results. Dividing the alpha level of p=0.05, a strict 
application of the simple Bonferroni correction, would yield an alpha level of p=0.005 for 
10 exploratory analyses from the same data family and an alpha level of p=0.0025 for 20 analyses 
from the same data set. 



Note: Original analysis of data provided by Compas. Inc., from a survey conducted for the 
National Post. 
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Immigrant acquisition of official languages 

Without immigration, Canada’s population would shrink rapidly, 
and the dependency ratio - the ratio of children and retired Canadians 
to the population as a whole - would become unbalanced. Canada 
relies on a steady flow of immigrants to maintain its population and 
ensure a well-educated workforce to pay for the programmes, 
services, and pensions that Canadians have come to expect. 

Approximately 45,000 of the 200,000 immigrants that enter Canada 
each year are students of school age. Canada has a vital interest in 
ensuring that immigrants learn English or French quickly and well. 
The possession of one of Canada’s official languages is an essential 
foundation for schooling and work. In the past, immigrants may have 
struggled to learn English and French without the benefit of special 
programmes. Many did not succeed. Even among those who did learn 
English or French, their lack of fluency limited their educational and 
employment opportunities. 

Today, many jurisdictions provide assistance to immigrant children 
so they may learn English or French. Debra Clarke, a teacher in British 
Columbia specializing in students learning English, makes a series of 
interesting observations. In the past, she points out, in many schools 
the ratio of fluent English speakers (often mistakenly called ‘native’ 
English speakers) to non-English speakers was much greater than it is 
today. Immigrants of previous generations may have been successful 
learners of English or French without additional help because English- 
speaking role models surrounded them. They needed to use English 
to communicate, and had many opportunities to practise the English 
they had learned (Kilbride et al., 2000; ESL Consortium, 2002). 

According to Clarke, the situation for non-English speaking 
students in public schools today is very different. In many urban 
Canadian schools, non-English speakers outnumber English speakers. 
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As a consequence, there are fewer opportunities to hear and use 
English. In addition, the need to use English outside school is much 
less than in the past because the students live in large communities 
of people speaking the same language. 

Clarke says that the widely applied label ESL (English as a second 
language) may once have been useful shorthand. But today its use is 
an oversimplification. There is great diversity among learners to 
whom the label is applied. For example, some students (often from 
the Republic of Korea, Hong Kong, and sometimes Japan) began 
schooling as early as age 3 or 4. In their countries of origin, these 
students attended school from 8 a.m. to 4 p.m., five and a half or six 
days a week. Some studied English. In contrast, some of the other 
students labelled ESL may have had their schooling interrupted or 
may have never attended school at all. Some refugee students may 
have attended school for relatively brief periods (perhaps two hours 
a day, four days a week), where the language of instruction was 
neither English, French, nor another language familiar to them 
(Kaprielian-Churchill and Churchill, 1994). 

Clarke also points out that consideration of the need for English- 
or French-language instruction does not always take into account the 
children born in Canada to immigrant parents. Many of these children 
have the same language-learning needs as immigrant children. These 
children often begin kindergarten without having been exposed to 
English beyond what they may have heard on television. 

Canadian school boards are only beginning to face the challenge 
of accommodating immigrant students. Clarke says that age-equivalent 
placement policies are often problematic for students unfamiliar with 
English or French. A 12-year-old student who has never attended 
school and does not have even rudimentary literacy in any language 
may be assigned to a grade 7 classroom. 
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Clarke points out how the patterns of schooling familiar to 
Canadians can pose a challenge for students from elsewhere. Canadian 
schools begin in September. But, Clarke says, large numbers of 
immigrant students enrol in Canadian schools in the spring because 
that is when the school year begins in their country of origin. 

For Clarke the greatest challenge is that teachers in all subjects 
and at all grade levels are not aware of the need to teach literacy, or 
are not well prepared to ensure that students acquire the knowledge 
they need to become literate. The problem is especially challenging 
for secondary school teachers. They need to be able to address the 
literacy needs of immigrant students and ensure that their instruction 
is relevant to the student’s level of maturity. More mature students 
must be engaged in issues that interest them and that can also be 
used as vehicles for developing literacy. If both factors are not taken 
into account and the instructional content does not relate to the 
learners’ lives, older learners turn away from school. 

Another fairly recent change associated with immigration is a shift 
in gender balance. In Canada, in general, family preferences for sons 
are stronger than for daughters. New Canadian families have even 
stronger preferences for sons than for daughters. Clarke explains that 
over the last dozen years there has been a shift in the ratio of male 
students to female students. It is not unusual for a kindergarten or 
grade 1 class to enrol a disproportionate ratio of boys to girls. 
Teachers say this makes a difference in classroom dynamics and 
management. 

Some high school teachers complain that male students raised in 
strongly patriarchal households do not give female teachers the 
respect they deserve, though this attitude is not confined to the 
families of immigrant students. Some teachers also express frustration 
about families that are content to see their daughters complete school, 
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but want their sons to pursue professional careers. In a society that 
values equality, such conflicts can strain relations between schools 
and families. 

Socialization for democratic citizenship 

Some critics of multiculturalism have argued that the policy and 
associated activities impede integration by encouraging the retention 
of cultural values at variance with those of Canada (Bissoondath, 1994; 
Bibby, 1990). One of the assumptions made by those concerned about 
the socialization of immigrants for democratic citizenship is that their 
adaptation will be impeded by dissimilarities between the civic 
cultures of the country of origin and Canada. One index of the degree 
to which Canadians have been socialized for democratic citizenship 
is their support for the rights and freedoms to which they are entitled. 
Direct evidence of the level of support for democratic citizenship is 
available from the results of the British Columbia Charter Survey, 
although it was not designed for this purpose (Ungerleider, 1991). 
The data enable an assessment of how much young Canadians know 
about their rights and of their willingness to granting those rights to 
others. The data also permit determination as to whether or not 
Canadian birth, the speaking of English as a first or home language, 
or a person’s subjective ethnicity have an impact upon knowledge of 
and attitudes toward the rights and freedoms defining democratic 
citizenship in Canada. As indicated by the data in Table 1.2, students 
born outside Canada, students for whom English was not a first or 
home language, and students whose subjective ethno-cultural 
identification was other than Canadian, knew their rights and valued 
their rights as much as their Canadian-born, English-speaking and 
Canadian-identifying counterparts. 
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Table 1.2 Percentage correct and percentage in 

agreement with provisions of the Canadian 
Charter of Rights and Freedoms for British 
Columbia secondary school students by country 
of birth (_N = 3129), first language spoken (_N = 
3101), language spoken at home (N = 3099), and 
ethno-cultural group identification (_N = 2909) 





Correct 


Agree 






Number 


Mean% 


Mean % 


Country of birth 


Born in Canada 


2868 


61.8 


61.8 


Not born in Canada 


301 


63.0 


62.9 


Level of significance 




n.s. 


n.s. 


First language spoken 


English 


2731 


62.0 


61.9 


Not English 


340 


62.1 


62.4 


Level of significance 




n.s. 


n.s. 


Language spoken at home 


English 


2937 


62.0 


62.1 


Not English 


162 


61.8 


60.3 


Level of significance 




n.s. 


n.s. 


Ethno-cultural group identification 


Canadian 


1848 


62.0 


62.0 


Not Canadian 


1061 


62.6 


62.7 


Level of significance 




n.s. 


n.s. 



Conflicting conceptions of the curriculum 

Schools are conservative institutions that help to maintain a stable 
course through turbulent times by focusing on established 
knowledge, history and tradition. As a consequence, the school 
curriculum is slow to reflect the broad changes affecting society. 
Canadian school curricula do not fully reflect the contemporary state 
of Canadian pluralism. 

Some parents are concerned about the increasing diversity in the 
student population. With the inclusion of students with special 
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educational needs, a growing aboriginal population, and significant 
numbers of students of colour among the student population, the 
altered role of schools concerns some parents. While passing on 
Canadian cultural values to the next generation has always been a 
significant role of public schooling, it was less conscious a mission 
when the similarities among students appeared to outweigh their 
differences. 

Parents and community groups are often resistant to the 
introduction of controversial ideas and issues in schools. Not long 
ago, several groups in Nova Scotia requested the elimination of 
Harper Lee’s anti-racism novel, To kill a mockingbird, on the grounds 
that it contained the epithet ‘nigger’. They argued that the presence 
of the word in the book would encourage the use of that epithet 
toward Black Canadian students. Although the book remains in the 
schools, the controversy reminds teachers how easy it is to offend 
parents and other community members. 

Some parents seek refuge from the debate about whose culture 
and heritage public schools transmit. They want to educate their 
children in schools with a special focus, in private schools catering 
to particular interests, or through home-schooling. The attempt by a 
group of parents in Richmond, British Columbia, to launch a proposal 
to establish a ‘traditional’ school (Ungerleider, 2003; Gaskell, 2001; 
Makhoul, 2000; Mitchell, 2001) is illustrative of conflicts arising from 
different conceptions of the purposes, curricula and methodology, 
and of the tensions such differences create in some Canadian 
communities. 

For more than five years, a group of parents petitioned the 
Richmond school board to establish a ‘traditional’ school - 
particularly a traditional elementary school. The group was composed 
primarily of Chinese immigrants who had come to Canada seeking a 
TTo 
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better education for their children and better lives for themselves. 

They were at first unfamiliar, and later uncomfortable, with the 
informality of the elementary school education their children were 
receiving. The parents requested that the Board of School Trustees 
establish a school that focused on reading, writing and arithmetic, 
and required homework. They wanted an emphasis on ‘traditional’ 
values, such as honesty, courtesy and responsibility. They also wanted 
letter grades used to assess student work, ‘direct instruction’, and 
school uniforms. They did not want multi-grade classes. 

The parents who supported the programme said: “Rather than 
expecting a single system to meet everyone’s needs, public education 
should reflect our democratic society and provide choice.” The 
parents argued that other school districts already made provision for 
a variety of alternative programmes, such as French, Montessori, visual 
and fine arts, ‘fundamental’, academic, as well as ‘traditional’ schools. 

Charges of elitism and racism swirled through the community. 
Newspaper accounts contained claims and counterclaims. Vigorous 
and often heated debate ensued throughout the Richmond 
community and in the media. Ultimately, the committee charged with 
settling the dispute recommended that instead of establishing a single 
traditional school, elements of the traditional school proposal be 
incorporated into all Richmond elementary schools. 

Although the changes introduced were less dramatic than the ones 
the parents sought, they have altered Richmond elementary schools. 

Codes of conduct have been introduced. Teachers have responded 
to parental concerns about the development of basic skills. Schools 
are more attentive to keeping parents informed about their children’s 
progress. The subtlety of the changes has prompted some of the more 
cynical observers to comment, quoting Alphonse Karr, that “the more 
things change, the more they remain the same”. 

ITT 
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Consequences of increasing school choices 

Some parents seek refuge from such conflicts in private schools, 
by schooling their children at home, or by seeking the establishment 
of charter schools. Increasing private school enrolments, school 
choice, and the establishment of charter schools has the capacity to 
fragment Canadians, reducing the influence that Canadian schools 
exert on the transmission of common values and diminishing social 
cohesion and undermining the multicultural aspects of the education 
system. But, so far, school choice in Canada has not gone as far as in 
other countries. 

In 1999, researchers studied the ethnic composition of 55 urban 
and 57 rural Arizona charter schools. They found that nearly half of 
the charter schools exhibited evidence of substantial ethnic 
separation “large enough and consistent enough to warrant concern 
among education policymakers”. They observed that students who 
attend schools segregated along ethnic lines do not get the benefits 
of integration with students of a rich variety of backgrounds. 

Inclusive schools - schools that have a healthy mix of children 
from the local neighbourhood - enjoy a balance of what they refer to 
as neighbourhood political support: “Ethnic and class-based 
separation”, the researchers argue, “polarizes the political interests 
which look out for neighbourhood schools, which results in further 
disparities in resources, quality of teachers, number of supportive 
parents, and the like. Schools without political support struggle, and 
the students suffer” (Cobb and Glass, 1999). 

Unfinished business 

There are indications that Canada’s approach to multicultural 

education is beneficial to the children of immigrants. The mental 

health of immigrant children is better than that of native-born 
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students (Beiser et al., 1998). Their knowledge of rights protected by 
the Canadian Charter of Rights and Freedoms and their willingness 
to accord those rights to others is equivalent to those of native-born 
Canadians (Echols et al., 1991)- Worswick (2001) studied the school 
performance - reading, writing, mathematics and overall aptitude - 
of the children of immigrants in the Canadian school system using 
data from the National Longitudinal Survey of Children and Youth 
(NLSCY). He found that, “on average, children of immigrants generally 
do at least as well as the children of the Canadian-born along each 
dimension of school performance”. As might be predicted, children 
of immigrant parents whose first language was either English or 
French had especially high outcomes. “The children of other 
immigrant parents have lower performance in reading, writing and 
composition, but their performance in mathematics is comparable to 
that of the children of Canadian-born parents.” Worswick found that 
additional years of Canadian school experience were related to 
improved school performance and that, by age 13, the performance 
of immigrant students who had come to Canada at an early age was 
equal to or greater than the performance of the children of Canadian- 
born parents (Worswick, 2001). 

Nonetheless, multicultural education, like multiculturalism itself, 
is unfinished business. 10 Indeed, it should be no surprise that, in many 
ways, the business of multicultural education has just begun. While 
some might naively look to education to remake the social order, 
schools are, after all, creatures of the larger society. There are, 
nevertheless, a number of ways in which multicultural education and 
its complement, anti-racist education are helping to achieve a vision 
of a society in which people may retain their heritage languages and 
their cultural identifications while enjoying the full benefits of a 



10. Canadian Council on Social Development (2000). “Immigrant youth in Canada”. Retrieved 9 
May 2003 from http://www.ccsd.ca/subsites/cd/docs/iy/index.htm 
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citizenship founded on shared rights, freedoms and obligations. 
These include: (a) identifying and eliminating barriers to access and 
outcomes in education; (b) developing culturally relevant and 
inclusive curricula; (c) taking culturally different ways of thinking 
and responding into account and adjusting teaching strategies 
accordingly; (d) teaching students how to address prejudice and 
discrimination; (e) encouraging students to examine how their 
cultural background affects their understanding of themselves and 
others; (f) developing fluency in several languages; (g) fostering the 
ability to take the role of the ‘other’; (h) encouraging critical thought; 
and (i) teaching for human rights and citizenship. While this is by no 
means an exhaustive list of the ways that multicultural and anti-racist 
education contribute to Canada’s vision, one would be mistaken to 
infer that these practices are widespread or well-developed. In most 
places in Canada, these are embryonic. More work, and more 
systematic work is needed. 

Although the Government of Canada contributes to the 
development of multicultural and anti-racist education, its efforts are 
rather modest and lack co-ordination, in part, because of the lack of a 
national department of education. That lack is one of the 
consequences of Canadian confederation, a political compromise that 
deeply influenced the character and development of Canada. The 
British North America Act, 1867 11 - now the Constitution Act, 1867 - 
was the expression of many compromises. The fathers of 
Confederation carefully set out the responsibilities of each provincial 
legislature in Section 93 of the Act, stating that in each province, “the 
Legislature may exclusively make Laws in relation to Education”. 

Limitations were placed upon the jurisdiction of the provinces to 
prevent the prejudicial treatment of denominational schools or the 



11. Retrieved 19 May 2003 from: .http://canada.justice.gc.ca/loireg/rapport/en/pltl-l.html 
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diminution of the powers and privileges of the Protestant or Roman 
Catholic separate schools. The fathers of Confederation gave special 
attention to education in Section 93, because it was necessary to 
protect the education rights of religious minorities. 

Although the provinces were granted exclusive jurisdiction to 
make laws in relation to education, there is nothing in the 
Constitution Act that prevents the Canadian Government from using 
its leadership role and spending powers to influence education in 
Canada. Whenever the Canadian Government has wanted to influence 
public schooling, it has not been discouraged from doing so. In fact, 
the government has supported or undertaken a number of initiatives 
in the realm of public schooling that are of significance to the 
promotion of multiculturalism. 

The Summer Language Bursary Program 12 is an initiative funded 
by the federal government (the Department of Canadian Heritage) 
and administered by the Council of Ministers of Education Canada 
(CMEC) in co-operation with the provincial and territorial 
departments responsible for post-secondary education. Bursaries are 
provided to Canadian students to facilitate their participation in a 
five-week immersion course in English or French at accredited 
institutions. 

The Department of Canadian Heritage’s Multiculturalism 
Programme objectives include improving the ability of public 
institutions (boards of education, colleges and universities, banks, 
hospitals and the media) to respond to ethnic, religious, and cultural 
diversity. The programme provides assistance in identifying and 
removing barriers to, and equitable access and participation in, public 
decision-making. 13 



12. Retrieved 23 May 2003 from: http://www.pch.gc.ca/progs/lo-ol/progs/pbel-slbp/index_e.cfm 

13. Retrieved 23 May 2003 from: http://www.pch.gc.ca/index_e.cfm 
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The Interchange on Canadian Studies is a national organization 
that receives substantial support from the Department of Canadian 
Heritage for its work with school-age Canadians. The organization 
attempts to foster participation of young Canadians in the political, 
economic, social and cultural life of Canada. It tries to promote their 
understanding and tolerance towards others as well as an appreciation 
for Canada’s diverse heritage. The organization provides the 
opportunity for young Canadians to meet and listen to prominent 
Canadians, and to share ideas and experiences significant to Canada. 
It has been held in a different province or territory each year since 
1972. Each province and territory is entitled to send 10 high school 
students. Provincial and territorial governments, corporations, 
school boards and student registration fees fund the Interchange on 
Canadian Studies. 14 The Department of Canadian Heritage through its 
Exchanges Canada programme provides travel to the conference. 

The Society for Educational Visits and Exchanges in Canada (SEVEC) 
is a reciprocal home-stay exchange programme for groups of young 
Canadians between the ages of 11 and 18. SEVEC receives substantial 
support from the Department of Canadian Heritages. The exchange 
students are typically members of school groups or community youth 
groups. The federal government, through SEVEC Youth Exchanges 
Canada, provides transportation costs for participants. 15 

The above are all examples of federal government involvement in 
education, but Canada needs to go further. Canada needs a federal 
department of education. 

Canada must use its leadership position and its spending power 
to ensure a socially cohesive society. Significant achievement gaps 



14. For additional information about the Interchange on Canadian Studies see http://www.ics.ca/ 
(23 May 2003). 

15. For additional information about the Society for Educational Visits and Exchanges in Canada, see 
http://www.sevec.ca/index_e.htm (23 May 2003). 
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between identifiable groups detract from the promise of Canada and 
from the promise of public schooling that the outcomes of schooling 
should not be impeded by one’s background. First and most 
importantly, Canada must address the education of aboriginal 
learners. The significant gap between aboriginal and non-aboriginal 
students is a national crisis requiring immediate co-ordinated 
attention for which the federal government should provide 
leadership. 

For the same reason, it is important for the federal government to 
provide co-ordination in the identification of educational 
achievement gaps between other groups (rural and urban, male and 
female). It should also provide leadership in identifying strategies to 
overcome the differences. For example, policy, programmes, and 
support for students with special needs across Canada are uneven. 

The financing of English- and French-language education for 
immigrants has been a point of contention between the provinces 
and the federal government. This has been largely, though not 
exclusively, a matter of concern for provinces with significant 
immigration. The federal government has used the argument that 
education is a responsibility of the provinces to avoid providing 
financial resources for language programmes for immigrant students 
or students whose parents were immigrants. 

Part of making immigrants feel welcome in Canada is providing 
support for their language of birth or that of their parents. Support 
for heritage language programmes is consistent with the values that 
distinguish Canada from other nations. Most Canadians value the 
principle that people should be able to retain their heritage languages 
and cultural identities so long as that does not lead to inequalities. In 
addition to their value in helping to maintain culture, heritage 
languages are an asset to Canada’s economic and diplomatic relations. 
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Support for the study of Canadian public issues is another area in 
which the Canadian Government should provide leadership. 
Canadian students should be able to locate themselves in time and 
place in relation to other nations. They should be able to appraise the 
strengths and limitations of the approaches that Canada has taken to 
the problems of human kind: social cohesion, poverty, international 
relations, environmental sustainability, etc. Students need to know 
what makes Canada unique. The Government of Canada is well 
situated to provide support for the development of material and 
approaches to the study of Canadian public issues. It is in the interest 
of all Canadians that it does so. 

Canada has developed a unique response to a common question: 
How much and what kind of diversity can and should Canada 
accommodate and still preserve its identity and cohesion as a nation? 
Over the last 60 years, Canada has tried to become a society in which 
its citizens can retain the characteristics and values of the group or 
groups with which they identify. At the same time, Canadians enjoy 
the full benefits of a citizenship founded on shared rights, freedoms, 
and obligations. In other words, Canadians should be able to retain 
the characteristics and values of their ancestors so long as that 
retention does not create inequality. 

People develop a sense of who they are, and of what they are 
capable from the institutions, symbols and myths that reflect their 
dreams, aspirations and images. Canada’s sense of self is relatively 
weak in comparison with nations such as the United States, Japan and 
France. As a consequence, Canada is a fragile nation. Canada depends 
greatly upon its public schools to teach the Canadians about their 
history, institutions and the values that distinguish Canadians from 
others. They also teach Canadians how a civil society conducts itself. 

Public schooling in Canada is directly connected to the 
maintenance of a socially cohesive society and the quality of Canadian 
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life. A recent editorial in the Globe and Mail newspaper put it well: 
“Public schools are the place where children from diverse 
backgrounds learn to live together as Canadians.” The writer’s 
description of a Toronto schoolyard might just as well have been a 
description of a schoolyard in Montreal or Vancouver. “Walk into any 
schoolyard ... and you will encounter children from scores of 
different national, religious and ethnic backgrounds: Vietnamese and 
Jamaican, Hindu and Muslim, Slav and Tamil, all mingling together as 
if it were the most natural thing in the world.” In public schools 
children learn to respect one another “by playing and learning side 
by side.” 

The lesson for the Globe and Mail writer was clear: “A society that 
accepts as many immigrants as Canada does - and Canada takes more 
immigrants per capita than any other country - has to have a way to 
weave the newcomers into the broad fabric of society. That fabric 
may have many threads and many colours, but it must hold together.” 
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